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“Il non finito’ , ‘Nothing’ , and ‘Second Nature’ 
in Joseph Gantner’s ‘Leonardo’s Visionen’* 
by JOACHIM SCHUMACHER 


C) UR obligations to Gantner, keeper of the Woelfflin legacy and 
lively educator at Basle University, are considerable. Not only 
has he spotted neglected issues in the thought and work of Leonardo, 
but the very faults of his recent book tend to give new impetus to our 
thinking about Leonardo. It is not to lessen but to specify Gantner’s 
merits, if one feels that, as distinct from the dedicated philology and 
presentation of the relevant materials, which he has handled beauti- 
fully, there remain questions of proportion, of adequacy and philoso- 
phy in the interpretation of these documents. 

Every age, nation, generation, and representative mouthpiece se- 
lects from the cultural heritage the materials and viewpoints most 
nearly like itself. Thus it comes about that we have that many Platos, 
Shakespeares (especially Hamlets), and now according to Gantner 
the ‘fourth Leonardo’, his own. Of course, there are many mansions 
in the architecture of the incommensurable masters. We feel invited 
to move from floor to floor and to examine this or that chamber with 
single-eyed concentration. Should we find something which has been 
obscured by time and circumstances and which seems now especially 
to fit our time and circumstances (reinforcing eventually what is al- 
ready too strong) we are liable to claim, with fine enthusiasm of dis- 
covery, that we have just discovered the Plato, the Shakespeare, or the 
only ‘wahrhaften Leonardo’ (Gantner, p. 45). 

The difference is that the great man lends his power of total atten- 
tion and expression also to passing moments. This does not make the 
passing moment, even when greatly and repeatedly expressed, the 
ultimate issue or ratio of that man. In the case of Leonardo chances 
are especially good that we identify the limits of our favorite ap- 
proach to Leonardo with the essence of the actual Leonardo. 

In his brief review of Gantner’s book, Karl M. Birkmeyer (RN, 
Spring 1959) justly raised three points: the author’s tendency to turn 
Leonardo’s deluge visions into an idée fixe, to overstress the ‘non 
finito’ style of the sketches to indicate a program of deliberate and 


* See RN, XII, 51-53. 
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argumentative incompletion (against the perfectibility of all art and 
thought), and to construe, too directly, ‘a causal relation between 
Leonardo’s specific creative act and the theme of destruction’. 

It is perhaps worth while briefly to indicate the incongruity in the 
use of the terms Gantner adopted from the notes of Leonardo in sup- 
port of the latest view about Leonardo. These terms are: Prescience, 
the Unfinished, the Nothing, Second Nature. To every student of 


Leonardo it will be evident that each of these terms admits of a very 


different reading from that it has in Gantner’s book. Nor does it suf- 
fice to quote another Leonardo against Gantner’s or somebody else’s 
Leonardo (or Gantner against Gantner, which is quite possible and 
not relevant). What really matters is to insist that each of the terms 
(excepting ‘Il non finito’, which is not Leonardo’s own but one some- 
what unbiographically and arbitrarily applied to him) is indeed im- 
portant, but only when placed in the total context and open content 
of Leonardo’s multilateral development as an artist and thinker. 

The term ‘prescience’ occurs twice in the notes. Only one of the 
passages, that from the Codex Trivulzio, is used by Gantner. Leo- 
nardo compares, somewhat vaguely, ‘science, as knowledge of things 
that are possible present and past’ with ‘prescience, as knowledge of 
things which may come to pass’. On the very slender basis of this in- 
decisive distinction, Gantner interprets this passage to imply a basic 
contrast between ‘figuration’ and ‘pre-figuration’, that is between 
finished work and germinal fantasy. That there is in all creative work 
a productive tension between plan and performance is not exactly 
morningfresh news. But to think and say that this tension assumed in 
the thought and work of Leonardo an antinomic disproportion, and 
all in favor of the principally boundless and unfinishable fantasy, is 
not only to disregard Leonardo’s several explicit warnings against 
this inflationary fantasy; it is to interpret Leonardo through the ver- 
balism of the same Vasari whose image of the ‘first Leonardo’ Gant- 
ner has rightly discounted to a degree, whose concepts were alto- 
gether formed by the mood of the time and temper of Michelangelo, 
and whose notions of Leonardo were literary notions with specific 
reference to Petrarch and Dante. Leonardo’s aversion to Petrarch and 
to Michelangelo as Dante-commentator is well known. ‘Unrealiza- 
ble longing for a representation of a Speculum Universale’, which 
Gantner ascribes to Leonardo, is utterly alien to the type. ‘Unrealiz- 
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able longing’ is, for one, Germanic-Romantic. The shortest way to 
dissociate Leonardo from all such ‘bad infinitude’ (Hegel’s sagacious 
term) is to imagine the Leonardo of the self-portrait indulging in 
such taskless dreams. Like any of the most creative artists, Leonardo 
has not come to worship infinity but to create specific connections 
between the finite and the infinite, content and form; that is, he has 
come to deliver the goods. That the delivery fell behind schedule and 
that the goods became exceedingly rare in every respect is true. The 
reason for this can be shown to have been far more due to the entirety 
of the conditions which govern the creative artist in an anarchic- 
commercial society than to Leonardo’s having pushed the limits of 
prefigurative fantasy beyond the possibilities of material realization 
(which would have been simply the self-declared bankruptcy of the 
artist). The whole alternative, ‘finished’ versus ‘unfinished’, is inade- 
quate aesthetics with regard to Leonardo. For he avoided the twin 
fallacies of photographic naturalism and of pseudo-classical formal- 
ism with their norms fixed either on the external object (‘nature’) or 
on the representational methods (ready-made concepts and arrange- 
ment patterns). A Raphael and his school must finish; for they have 
no other resources. To speak of Leonardo’s late drawings or of a 
Cézanne watercolor as ‘non finito’ is misleading, because such termi- 
nology still accepts naturalism and formalism as the standards of 
comparison. 

The second passage in Leonardo’s notes which contains indeed the 
essential notion of the Not-Yet-Known does not lend itself even 
vaguely to such a finite-infinite dichotomy. In this far deeper note 
Leonardo distinguishes between ‘Pre-imagining: the imagining of 
things that are to be’ and ‘Post-imagining: the imagining of things 
that are past’ (Fogli B.2v.). That is, here Leonardo is as ever an ‘un- 
conscious Greek’ (Pater’s expression) who has rediscovered for him- 
self the Prometheus-Epimetheus dialectic. 

The ‘speculum universale’ concept which Gantner declares to have 
been the ultimate object of Leonardo’s ‘unrealizable longing’, con- 
tradicts flatly the character of the process of Leonardo’s thought and 
work, as Gantner has rightly stressed. Even in a secularized form a 
comprehensive and classified encyclopedia would have seemed to 
Leonardo a superimposition of system on thinking and of thinking 
on the things thus merely re-assembled in a style of antiquarian, 
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passive-contemplative reflection minus the very possibility of the 
creative ‘Novum’. That the same Leonardo who is supposed to have 
indulged in the vulgar indefinitions of disappearing should on the 
one hand have expected the process of the objective world to come to 
an absolute end, but on the other hand have felt ambitions for an en- 
cyclopedic ‘summa’, is equally implausible. He lacked the temper 
and ambition and the apparatus of terms by which verbally to unify 
what materially, and also especially historically, could no longer be 
fitted into any set system, be it that of the then historically and mor- 
ally defunct medieval ‘Summae’ or that of a privately anticipated 
naive naturalism or some sort of dualism (like that of Descartes). 
With greater right Leonardo can be said to have entertained a dia- 
lectic notion such as Kant expressed in his (much neglected) category 
‘the specifications of nature’. By this Kant wished to define the inten- 
sive tension that always remains between the known and the yet un- 
known, between formulated law and the actual events. As a research 
scientist Leonardo voices the unconscious logic of the objects. He felt 
that the objects could explain themselves if objectively interviewed. 
No metaphysics are necessary to impose upon a lawless chaos—the 
world of Nominalism—conceptual fetters. History may be lawless; 
nature is not only internally logical (in a logic of non-verbal and 
variable relations) but morphologically accessible, both to the scien- 
tist and the artist. The personal-psychological attitude necessary to 
such a twofold task involving doubled responsibilities is utter self- 
disciplinarian attention paid to the objects in question. Such attitude 
is anti-subjective, empirical, grandly impersonal. But Gantner de- 
clares Leonardo to have been the founder of the ‘workshop of sub- 
jectivism’. 

It is true that only a very large personality is capable of such anti- 
subjectivist work. To consider Leonardo the root and exemplar of 
the modern subjectivism is to keep ignoring with the entire literature 
the most salient biographical factor: that Leonardo was not in the 
least the prototype of the vaunted Renaissance mania for demonstra- 
tive and marketable self-display and that it is far more adequate to 
see in him the most important and almost single antitype to that atti- 
tude, who, moreover, would not allow such detachment from the 
foremost Renaissance mores to turn him sectarian, freakish, or 
strained in his relations. There is a sort of enormous, cumulative, and 
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to moderns, incomprehensible calmness about this man. This has al- 
most certainly very little to do with the Stoic’s ‘ataraxia’. It is more 
likely that this calmness derives from the depth of his resources and 
creative discipline which went out and out to establish NECESSITY 
rather than, in the loose language of the aesthetes, to free himself 
from this or that constraint, to end it all in the representation of 
Nothing at all. 

Leonardo’s notion of the Nothing is one of the most difficult terms 
to ascertain clearly. He calls it ‘among the great things . . . the great- 
est’. I believe that he encountered this notion of the Nothing at first 
not so much speculatively as a philosopher but practically as a painter. 
It is most likely a highly subtle threshold term, literally a ‘Grenzbe- 
griff’ or frontier concept. The factor Nothing lies as an invisible and 
inextensive Non-thing between different things, for instance be- 
tween water and air, or rock and earth, or flesh and silk. It is by force 
of this Nothing factor that different, but neighboring or overlapping 
things retain their internal essence or identity. In this its constitutive 
function the Nothing of Leonardo is very much like Spinoza’s fa- 
mous ‘omnis determinatio est negatio’. The Nothing factor makes 
measurement possible, hence proportion and form. Itself immeasur- 
able, but an axiomatic need, the Nothing is both a speculative gap 
and a constitutive bridge. A typical Leonardesque dialectic appears in 
this term as in so many others. It is neither to be confounded with the 
second and antithetical term in the triad of Hegel’s Logic nor with the 
absolute ‘alteritas’, which distinguishes the No-Thing as God from 
all created things in the mysticism of Cusanus. To associate Leonar- 
do’s Nothing with anything even faintly resembling the ‘Nichts’ or 
‘Nichtung’ of German existentialism would be grossly misleading. 
Unfortunately, Gantner’s book leans, in this matter as well as in that 
of the ‘Non-finito’, toward these tendencies which his close colleague 
in the philosophy department of Basle University, Karl Jaspers, has 
already myopically overemphasized in his Lionardo als Philosoph 
(Bern, 1953). Gantner is much closer to Leonardo’s dynamic natural- 
ism, as distinct from pantheism or mysticism or modern German 
sophistries, when he considers the notion of ‘trasmutazione’ as cen- 
tral and vital to Leonardo. But then again, transformation in the 
thought and work of Leonardo is something very different from 
German-Romantic ‘roaming in the infinite spaces of fantasy’ with its 
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complementary end: the firm belief in the absolute physical end of 
the world-at-large Gantner imputes to Leonardo. 

It may well be doubted that Leonardo ever allowed any particular 
concept or subject of his formative fantasy to possess his mind to the 
extent that he ceased to be the master of his visions to become, in his 
most mature years, the mere follower and fanatic of his own early 
obsession with destruction (which he is supposed to have entertained 
already in the St. Jerome painting). 

In connection with the Deluge theme it is not difficult to agree 
with Gantner that the five texts descriptive of the catastrophe in Ar- 
menia may have an internal connection with the later, geographically 
unspecified, earth catastrophes. Personally I wonder, and submit as a 
question so far not raised: whether Leonardo’s description of Mount 
Taurus with its glowing summit variably visible to the Eastern and 
Western world during the night, may not have something to do with 
a reference to the “apex terrae’ in the famous letter Columbus sent 
from Haiti to the Spanish monarch in October 1498. Columbus ar- 
gues that he is certain to have reached in the river Orinoko access to 
the original east-point from where, after the creation of the world, 
the sun first rose. In this topmost paradisical point, situated in Eden, 
the ‘apex mundi’—Columbus continues—touches Heaven. Com- 
menting on this passage in the letter Humboldt remarked: ‘It is pos- 
sible that Columbus here wished to allude to a systematic concept of 
the Arabic geographers such as Abulfeda who says that in the terri- 
tory of Lanka (Ceylon) the apex of the earth is situated below the 
equator in the center between the Western and Eastern hemispheres’ 
(Kritische Untersuchungen II, 1852, note to p. 44). 

In all uranic phases of religion there existed a cult around a supposed 
highest mountain top. Certainly Olympic imagery entered Leo- 
nardo’s description (thunderbolts splitting rocks) and one of his draw- 
ings (Olympian gods merging with cloud formations). In my own 
book Leonardo the painter-philosopher | am ready to show a distinct 
relation between some major tenets of Leonardo and Arabic views 
(like the eternity of matter, the universality of reciprocal causality, 
the double sense of dynamis to mean both objective possibility and 
specific capacity for, no separation between matter and energy, of 
form and energetic matter, no immortality of the soul). I agree with 
Gantner’s remark that the Biblical accounts of water or fire catas- 
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trophes befalling sinful mankind are not likely to have been taken 
religiously by the very Leonardo who, just as this time, had resolved 
in his mind the definitive, factual, and geological correction of the 
Hebrew Deluge myth with reference to the origin of fossils (about 
which, centuries later, Jefferson as traveller in France and Italy re- 
tained still a residue of magic notions, while Voltaire laughed the 
whole matter off as a hoax). 

Most biographers agree nowadays on the dating of the materials 
contained in the Codex Atlanticus (1497-99). The near simultaneity of 
the Columbus letter and of Leonardo’s ‘apex mundi’ description in 
connection with the deluge theme can not, however, suggest more 
than that such imagery was in the air or that both men borrowed it 
from an uncettain third source each for his own reasons. Much in the 
history of Renaissance ideas and many of Leonardo’s notes, while 
traceable to this or that book, has—what with book printing rela- 
tively retarded in Italy excepting at Venice—this air of indirectness, 
of hearsay, and of a personal use made of fairly common ideas. The 
main difference between the actual letter of Columbus and the fic- 
tional letters of Leonardo is characteristic for either of the pioneering 
men. While Columbus wished to give theological and missionary 
meaning to his geographical discovery (perhaps partly in order to 
compensate for the loss of prestige he had suffered ‘in absentia’ at the 
Court) Leonardo de-theologized the ancient myth of the ‘apex 
mundi’ which medieval-mystic scholasticism had frequently analo- 
sized with the ‘apex mentis’ idea (the still sinless part of the soul in 
contact with high divinity). 

The meaning of the term ‘Second Nature’ in the notes of Leonardo 
is unequivocal. Whether it is borrowed from Cicero’s expression 
‘altera natura’ (which simply means man’s acquired habits which 
tend to become his ‘second nature’) or whether the ‘causae secundae’ 
in the system of Thomas Aquinas entered into it I do not know. The 
term was to acquire a very important development in the aesthetic 
and socio-cultural notions of the Enlightenment (from Scaliger 
through Lessing and Goethe-Diderot to Hegel and the young Marx). 
In at least two instances Leonardo uses the compound term ‘Second 
Nature’ in the sense of civilization. ‘Homo faber’ produces this “Sec- 
ond Nature’ from the materials of nature. The artist is the co-worker 
in the production of culture. Gantner, however, interprets the term 
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first to refer to Leonardo’s supposed ‘Speculum Mundi’ ideal about 
which I have already expressed my doubts. In the second place Gant- 
ner identifies ‘Second Nature’ with the type of a studied alpine wil- 
derness Leonardo began to design in his early landscape drawings, 
which then became fully developed in the background scenery of the 
Mona Lisa, to culminate in the late Deluge drawings which proclaim, 
according to Gantner, the absolute end of all life and of art itself in as 
much as the artist is said to be perpetually disappearing behind ever ~ 
further devices of a deliberate non-realization. Whereupon the major 
thesis of Gantner’s intriguing book silently collapses from want of 
intrinsic Necessity. If any of Leonardo’s terms can be said to consti- 
tute his top-category (which may well be doubted) it was the term 
NECESSITY which involves, rather than obliterates, the thoughts and 
acts of creative freedom. 

Not only verbally but vitally Leonardo indeed embodied anti- 
dogmatic openness, but no vulgar infinitudes; he boldly seized the 
notion of the Nothing, but not in the flat sense of Nihilism but as a 
working principle to constitute something far deeper than even Uni- 
versality, namely Identity. Pre-imagining or creative fantasy came 
naturally enough to him who, however, shunned all mystic swoon- 
ing and insisted: “Never desire the impossible’. For to realize the op- 
timal or Second Nature, objective fantasy, not subjective longing, is 
the prerequisite. 

Leonardo was capable of Greek-like ironies and, occasionally, of 
drastic jokes. On top of one of the most devastating Deluge draw- 
ings, which Gantner quotes but does not query, the names of ‘Adam 
and Eve’ are spelled out. In another drawing, not shown by Gantner, 
Olympian gods appear in the midst of the clouds that rain destruction 
down upon earth. In both cases the implication seems perfectly clear: 
the end of the Deluge is also the beginning of regeneration; or the sup- 
posedly absolute apocalypse contains, sub specie of a heightened hu- 
man consciousness—the Olympian gods are just that—a new genesis. 


WOODBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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Henry Shirley’s‘The Martyred Soldier’ 


by JOHN P. CUTTS 


bes is such a paucity’ of information about Henry Shirley 
and his one extant play that one hesitates to add anything to the 
present state of our knowledge lest one be accused of abusing Bul- 
len’s? confession that “Henry Shirley’s claim to attention is not a very 
pressing one’. Bullen’s apologia for presenting Henry Shirley’s work 
in that ‘yet there is a certain dignity of language in this old play’ must 
be my excuse, too, for this attempt to redeem something of the play 
from ‘utter oblivion’ and my more specific warrant hales from the 
last words of Bullen’s introduction—‘the songs, too, are smoothly 
written’. 

The songs do in fact constitute the major part of the play’s quite 
extensive use of thematic music connected with the supernatural 
ascent and descent of angels to comfort and exhort the much belea- 
guered Christians. The very last of the six songs sung by the second 
angel summarizes in itself all the others, and acts as a fitting climax to 
the play. It is at once the triumph of Bellizarius, the ‘perfect patterne 
of a truly Noble and Warlick Chieftain’,* and of his wife Victorina, 
also a Christian convert, and the death knell of Henerick, King of the 
Vandals and the Goths, who is struck dead thereafter. Whilst cele- 
brating the heavenly reward of Bellizarius and his wife it also heralds 
their earthly triumph through their daughter Bellina who, having 
converted Hubert, now shares his throne as the consort of the first 
Christian King of the Vandals and the Goths. 


Victory, victory! hell is beaten downe, 
The Martyr has put on a golden Crowne; 
Ring Bels of Heaven, him welcome hither, 
Circle him Angels round together.* 


1 Cf. G. E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, 5 vols. (Oxford, 1941-56), V, 
1056-1064; A. H. Bullen, ed., A Collection of Old English Plays, 4 vols. (London, 1882- 
85), I, 165-256; F. G. Fleay, ‘Annals of the Careers of James and Henry Shirley’, 
Anglia, 1885, vit, 405-414; A. M. Clark, Thomas Heywood, Playwright and Miscellanist 
(Oxford, 1931), pp. 295-300. 

2 Op. cit., 1, 167. 

3 Preface. 

4 Op. cit., 1, 247; Vo 1. 
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Sung in The Martyred Soldier 


Henry Shirley m. Anonymous 


NOTES ON THE MUSIC 
Line 1 Bar 2 Treble ss. first note has a sharp sign which is obviously 
superfluous since Bb is never anywhere indicated. 
Bar 3 Bass_ ms. fourth note has the value of a crotchet. 
Line 3 Bars 1 & 2 Treble Bar lines missing in Ms. 


Fortunately, a contemporary musical setting of this song has sur- 
vived in manuscript, and its very existence would seem to indicate 
that the play was indeed performed and that along with the other 
songs it may well have contributed something towards the “Applause 
and favour’ which John Kirke® claimed for it in the Preface. The 
music is certainly good and makes an immediate impression on the 
memory. 

The anonymous setting occurs on f. 24 of Bodleian Library ms. 


5 Bullen pointed out, op. cit., p. 172, that the initials ‘I.K.’ at the end of the Preface 
on the copy he was editing had been expanded to ‘John Kirke’ on some copies. Cf. 
title page: “As it was sundry times Acted with a | generall applause at the Private | 
house in Drury lane, and at | other publicke Theaters,’ 
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Don.c 57, which the present writer identified as the hitherto lost 
‘Colonel Probert’s ms’ and briefly described in Music & Letters.® 

The variant in line 4 of the text ‘Circle him Angells Circle him 
all ye Angells’ may be due to dramatic license. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


6 Cf. John P. Cutts, ‘A Bodleian Song-Book, Don.c.57’, Music & Letters, xxx1v 
(July 1953), 192-212; item 29 (45). 


Reviews 


Phyllis Pray Bober. Drawings after the Antique by Amico Aspertini; 
Sketchbooks in the British Museum. (Studies of the Warburg Institute, 
vol. 21.) London: The Warburg Institute, 1957. xiv-+108 pp. 148 
illustrations on 44 plates. £3.3.0. 

This publication of the two sketchbooks by Amico Aspertini in the 
British Museum is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
ancient monuments of Rome during the cinquecento and thus pro- 
vides fresh insight into the way the artists of that time studied and 
utilized classical art. Since it also takes account of the Wolfegg Codex, 
Mrs. Bober’s book represents the first coherent survey of Aspertini’s 
drawings after the antique as a whole. The attribution of all three 
sketchbooks to the same hand, although well established by the stud- 
ies of Fabriczy, is proved beyond all possible doubt, and their chron- 
ological relationship defined with precision. The author’s dating of 
the Wolfege Codex among the juvenilia of Aspertini, about 1500-03, 
appears as convincing as her proposed date of 1532-36 for Codex 
London 1, and of about 1540 (on stylistic grounds) for London u. 

The critical catalogue of the contents of the two sketchbooks, espe- 
cially that of London 1, must be regarded as a model of its kind. Every 
single antique work has been provided with the most exact archaco- 
logical pedigree possible, including a detailed history from the mo- 
ment of discovery (or earliest reference) and a complete list of graphic 
representations other than Aspertini's, before the year 1600. Mrs. Bo- 
ber has found it necessary to confine herself to the cinquecento in 
order to achieve so exhaustive a record; the reader may well regret 
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this selfimposed limitation, even though admitting that the material 
after 1600 is far too voluminous and too widely scattered to be cov- 
ered consistently. For that very reason even a haphazard selection of 
references to seventeenth- and eighteenth-century sources would 
have been welcome. Of particular interest are the author’s data con- 
cerning the display of ancient works of art, e.g., in the courtyard of 
the Palazzo Valle-Rustici or on the triumphal arch erected in front of 


the house of Cardinal della Valle for the Possesso of Leo x in April, © ) 


1513 (pp. 48 £). 

Information of this sort reveals how very much the author has 
profited from her thorough perusal of the Census of Antique Works 
of Art known to Renaissance Artists at the Warburg Institute. While 
she fully acknowledges the Census as the basis of her work, one misses 
an equal appreciation, in the Preface, of the labors of the individual 
scholars since the mid-nineteenth century (such as Michaelis, Lan- 
ciani, Hiilsen, and Ashby) that made the Census possible. The impor- 
tance of their contribution emerges clearly enough in Mrs. Bober’s 
Descriptive Notes relating to London 1 and her Inventory of Lon- 
don u. 

How important are the Aspertini sketchbooks for our knowledge 
of the ancient monuments available in Rome during the cinquecento, 
as against other, similar groups of drawings? This question the author 
fails to clarify, even though she ought to have been challenged to 
come to grips with it by the weighty—and negative—opinion of 
Hiilsen (review of P. G. Hiibner, Le statue di Rome, in Géttinger 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1914, No. §, p. 278): “The Aspertini sketches [in 
London] may be of great interest for our knowledge of that particu- 
lar artist, but their archaeological value is extremely small; they are 
hasty and inconsistent ricordi, which may at best serve to establish the 
existence ofa given statue without providing any kind of trustworthy 
data on its condition, restorations, etc.’ The very fact, moreover, that 
many of the pieces drawn by Aspertini can be securely identified only 
with the aid of drawings in other sketchbooks, should have made the 
author concern herself with the problem of the evidential value of 
her material. Aspertini’s architectural drawings bring to mind a re- 
mark of Ashby’s (Topographical Study in Rome in 1581, London, 1916, 
p- 7, n. 5); he calls them ‘rough sketches from architectural drawings, 
not actual studies of the monuments themselves’ and, with a single 
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exception (see op. cit., p. 49, n. 3), denies their documentary signifi- 
cance altogether for topographic research. 

In dealing with these architectural drawings, Mrs. Bober readily 
admits their limitations as archaeological records (p. 24). Her main 
concern, however, is to contribute to a ‘full understanding’ of Asper- 
tini the artist by emphasizing his individual approach to ancient mon- 
uments. Such an aim is not easily compatible with the special purpose 
of this publication, hence the author confines herself, for the most 
part, to generalities, e.g., ‘. . . vestigial Rome assumes magical, emo- 
tional overtones which foreshadow the romantic ruin of the eigh- 
teenth century’ (ibid.). No less vague is her attempt to define the par- 
ticular position of Aspertini within the development of Italian Man- 
nerism during the first half of the cinquecento. In order to be valid, 
conclusions of this sort would have to be based on a thorough mono- 
graphic study of the artist’s euvre and of his relation to like-minded 
personalities such as Peruzzi, Polidoro, and Pierino del Vaga, none of 
whom have been adequately explored so far. 

Another problem that can be solved only by comparing Asper- 
tini’s development as a draftsman with that of his contemporaries, is 
his affinity for Antonine reliefs. Surely the author tends to overstress 
this affinity, in view of her own statement that Aspertini, when ren- 
dering a classicistic relief of the time of Hadrian, ‘has been able to 
read beneath the surface of that academic interlude and to capture the 
most progressive aspects which led ultimately to the exaggerated 
interlacements of the later period’ (p. 30). Aspertini’s preference for 
strong movement of the sort frequently encountered in Antonine 
reliefs is fully shared by most artists of his day, so that it seems in no 
way exceptional. Perhaps the simplest explanation of this phenom- 
enon is that these motifs were particularly easy to translate into pic- 
torial designs, because of their inherent ‘pictorial’ character. Asper- 
tini appears to have found such motifs on the Column of Trajan no 
less than among Antonine reliefs. 

Despite these reservations, we are indebted to the author for her 
stimulating thoughts on all these questions. They contribute a fresh 
point of view which is bound to enhance any future investigation of 
similar sketchbooks, many of them still unexplored. 

Translated from the German of 
BIBLIOTHECA HERTZIANA, ROME Rolf Kultzen 
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Bruno Nardi. Saggi Sull’ Aristotelismo Padovano Dal Secolo XIV Al | 


XVI. Florence: G. C. Sansone, 1958. vii-+468 pp. L 5000. 
This volume of essays (published under the auspices of the recently- 


founded Aristotle Center at the University of Padua) is a careful, — 
penetrating, loving contribution to the history of the Aristotelian- — 


Averroistic tradition at Padua from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 


centuries, and comes as a welcome addition to the growing body of | 


literature on Europe’s greatest Renaissance university. The essays ~ 
deal with a group of Paduan philosophers from Pietro d’Abano to 
Francesco Piccolomini and Giacomo Zabarella, and all have been 
published before, but have been revised and augmented for the pres- 
ent edition. Each of the essays is well furnished with quotations from 
the texts being discussed, and though the fact that they were written 
over a forty-four year period (from 1912 to 1956) precludes the pos- 
sibility of their constituting a completely systematic survey of this 
little-known branch of Renaissance philosophy, none the less as one 
works through the fourteen essays making up the volume a clear 
pattern of Averroistic thought does gradually emerge. In conversa- 
tions with Professor Nardi it has sometimes seemed to this reviewer 
that his almost exclusive interest in the problems centering around 
interpretation of the De Anima leads him to employ too narrow a 
definition of Averroism—i.e., that in addition to these problems 
there are specific and readily identifiable positions in logic and meth- 
odology the defense of which might enable a philosopher to call him- 
self an Averroist even though he rejected the historically more fa- 
mous and controversial Averroistic positions on the intellect—and I 
still feel sure the broader definition of Averroism Professor Nardi 
himself offers on pp. 276-277 (that an Averroist was simply one who 
rejected the Thomistic attempt to bring Aristotle and the Christian 
faith into perfect concord and chose instead to interpret the Aristo- 
telian philosophy in its own terms, utilizing the commentaries of 
Averroes as the straightest and purest interpretation of Aristotle) is 
the better one. By restricting the definition of Averroism almost 
completely to the position taken on the unity of the intellect, Pro- 
fessor Nardi is able to make several startling statements, e.g., that 
Pietro d’Abano was not an Averroist (p. 59), that Giacomo Zabarella 
was likewise not an Averroist (but an Alexandrist, p- 424), and that 
Francesco Piccolomini was an Averroist (p. 344). But if nothing else 
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statements such as these serve the purpose of calling attention to the 
need for a more complete definition of Averroism, and whatever ob- 
jections one may have to the narrow conventional definition Profes- 
sor Nardi seems to be employing most of the time one cannot help 
but be grateful for the extraordinary good sense and freshness of 
vision with which he handles it. One of the most troublesome of the 
positions commonly selected to identify an Averroist is the so-called 
“double standard of truth’, and Professor Nardi returns to this ques- 
tion again and again throughout these essays, arguing with great 
cogency that no Averroist ever maintained that a statement true in 
theology could be false in philosophy, and vice versa. All the Aver- 
roistic doctrine of “double truth’ amounted to was an insistence on 
keeping separate what was true within the framework of Greek- 
Arab philosophical thought, and what was true within the frame- 
work of Christian theology, the two traditions being treated as effec- 
tively independent of each other (see pp. 55-58 for an excellent state- 
ment of this). The advantages that could be gained for philosophical 
and scientific speculation by the adoption of such a position are clear, 
and in order to gain them there was no need for the Averroists to 
adopt the logically absurd position of accepting contradictory truths 
so often attributed to them by historians of philosophy. Professor 
Nardi admits that it is sometimes hard to judge whether a writer is 
sincere when he professes to accept a theological position he finds 
undeniably contradicted by philosophy, but this is a problem having 
nothing to do with what the Averroists understood by double truth. 
Professor Nardi himself thinks that the professions of faith of an 
Averroist like Alessandro Achillini were sincere (p. 279). 

Even moreimportant than the clarification Professor Nardi achieves 
in the specific but fundamental doctrines of Averroism such as the 
one just mentioned is his general insight into the character and signifi- 
cance of the Averroistic tradition itself, particularly of late (sixteenth- 
century) Averroism, where he exhibits an originality and a boldness 
of thought that are to say the least a pleasant change from the well- 
established judgment of Renan. Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the essays in the volume from this point of view is the account of the 
part played by Simplicius’ commentary on the De Anima in the de- 
velopment of late Averroistic thought (No. xm, ‘Il commento di 
Simplicio a De Anima nelle controversie della fine del secolo xv e del 
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secolo xvr). The revivifying effect of the use of the Greek Neopla- 
tonic commentators on Aristotle like Simplicius and Themistius on 
the Averroistic tradition (indeed, the fact that there was a strong in- 
fluence on Averroism from these quarters at all) is something that has 
not yet been given enough attention by historians of Renaissance 
philosophy, and Professor Nardi’s article goes a long way towards 
establishing the claim of sixteenth-century Averroists like Marcan- 


tonio Genua, Francesco Vimercate, Francesco Piccolomini, Flaminio ~ 


Nobili, Antonio Montecatino and others to the title of ‘humanist 
Aristotelians’, or even ‘humanist Averroists’, if that phrase does not 
grate too harshly on the ears of students of Florentine Platonism! In still 
another place (p. 273, in the second article on Achillini) Professor Nardi 
advances the thesis that has already been so capably defended by Pro- 
fessor John H. Randall, Jr., viz., that the renewal of empirical study 
and research in the natural sciences culminating in the work of Gali- 
leo is attributable neither to the influence of Humanism nor Pla- 


tonism, but came about through a process of internal criticism (TI 


would almost say of autocombustion’, Professor Nardi remarks) 
within the Aristotelian tradition itself. On the other hand, while 
making these strong claims for the Aristotelian-Averroistic tradition, 
Professor Nardi is not blind to the curious ambivalence within it, and 
makes no attempt to hide the fact that it was their immovable op- 
position to almost every advance in both astronomy and medicine 
that finally brought about the downfall of the Aristotelians (pp. 441- 
442). 

Finally, it goes almost without saying that in addition to its value 
to the history of ideas this volume of essays is a mine of information 
on Padua, her university, and her great but often obscure philosophi 
and medici. Several of the essays—e.g., those on Pietro Trapolin, 
Geronimo Taiapietra, and Marcantonio and Teofilo Zimara—deal 
with Averroist thinkers who have scarcely been touched before, and 
will furnish useful starting-points for further research. Others, like 
those on Pietro d’Abano and Alessandro Achillini (there are two de- 
voted to each), deal with philosophers whose thought has been some- 
what explored, but hardly with the thoroughness and good sense of 
Professor Nardi. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE William F. Edwards 
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Richard M. Douglas. Jacopo Sadoleto, 1477-1547: Humanist and Re- 
former. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959. xvit+307 
pp- $5. 

Men of irenic temper and ecumenical concern must always regret 
the failure of the temperate party of sixteenth-century Roman Cath- 
olic reformers to make headway over the rigorists in the formation 
of official church policy. This thoughtful and scholarly biography of 
one of the leaders of the temperate party helps explain that failure. It 
also provides us with a picture of Sadoleto which is rich and fresh 
thanks to the thorough and intelligent research that went into its 
making, and which often makes most pleasant reading thanks to its 
author’s use of striking detail and piquant phrase. 

Three aspects of Sadoleto’s career stand out in this book, and all 
help explain the failure of the sort of religious reform for which he 
stood: the tardiness with which his interest in reform developed, the 
individualism of his response to the problems posed by reform, and 
the indecisive and erratic way in which he worked toward imple- 
mentation of reform. Sadoleto’s earliest reputation and the one which 
won him high place in the Roman curia was as a brilliant Latin stylist. 
Douglas makes it clear that Sadoleto’s interest in the secular classics 
and in problems of style continued to absorb him even when he was 
helping the Medicean popes prepare their counter-moves to the be- 
ginnings of the Lutheran Reformation. Though he did not remain as 
exclusively devoted to these subjects as his friend and colleague Bem- 
bo, it took years of disillusioning service in Rome and a period of 
study and reflection in his Carpentras diocese to bring his attention 
around to questions of theology and Biblical exegesis. 

When Sadoleto did finally produce religious studies, they remained 
somewhat amateurish and never attracted wide interest. Douglas’ 
convincing demonstration of that fact impressed this reviewer as be- 
ing one of the best features of this book. This demonstration consists 
ofa series of short but skillful comparisons between the semi-Pelagian 
ideas Sadoleto developed (most comprehensively in his Commentary 
on Romans), and the often conflicting theological views of such con- 
temporary thinkers as Luther, Calvin, Contarini, and Erasmus. The 
differences between Sadoleto and his friends Contarini and Erasmus 
make particularly clear the individualism of Sadoleto’s response to 


the religious problems of his age. And this failure of the reform party 
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within the Roman Church to agree upon a body of belief must sure- 


ly help explain the growing yearning for authoritative definition of 


belief which led to the dogmatic decrees of the Council of Trent. 
Even the ideas on reform and on theology which Sadoleto did ex- 
press might have received more careful consideration if he had ad- 
vanced them more resolutely. Throughout his entire career, how- 
ever, Sadoleto vacillated between the active life and the life of study. 


This continuing vacillation, indeed, forms the most recurrent theme ~ 


of Douglas’ biography. Again and again Sadoleto wrote of his deep 
longing for the leisure and time for study which he could find only in 
his remote Carpentras diocese. But again and again he heeded the 
summons to Rome for exacting and distracting work in the service 
of the Renaissance popes. And this involved him in a web of intrigue 
and nepotism, from which he could personally never entirely break 
free, and which taints with a suspicion of hypocrisy his reiterated 
pleas for church reform. Douglas’ emphasis on the tension between 
the demands of the active and the scholarly life recalled for this re- 
viewer the interpretation of Calvin one finds in Harbison’s The 
Christian Scholar in the Age of the Reformation, and suggests that fur- 
ther studies of such tensions might be widely useful in explaining the 
psychology of the sixteenth-century intelligentsia. 

The research which made this book possible is varied and impres- 
sive. In the critical apparatus one can find wide-ranging reference to 
the work of the many continental scholars who are currently so ex- 
cited by the history of the Catholic Reformation, skillful use of Sado- 
leto’s published works—based particularly on eighteenth-century 
collected editions—, and often important use of unpublished manu- 
script materials in the Vatican collections, in Avignon, and in Car- 
pentras. The use of source materials is not absolutely exhaustive; that 
would probably be impossible in a single book of this size and pro- 
portion. One gathers from Douglas’ own notes that surviving manu- 
script sources would make possible an even more detailed study of 
Sadoleto’s administration of his Carpentras diocese (e.g., p. 257, n. 
45). And for his frequent references to the delicate relations between 
Sadoleto and such northern humanists as Erasmus, Douglas would 
have done well to consult the Hartmann edition of the Amerbach 
correspondence. 

But these considerations only serve to remind us that the histori- 
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an’s work is never done. This book remains an important and excit- 
ing contribution to our knowledge of sixteenth-century history. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA Robert M. Kingdon 


Raymond Marcel. Marsile Ficin (1433-1499). (Les Classiques de 
!’Humanisme.) Paris: Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1958. 
784 pp. 3800 f. 

M. Marcel is already known as a student of Ficino, principally as 
author of Marsile Ficin: Commentaire sur le Banquet de Platon (Paris, 
1956). In the “Avant-Propos’ of this new volume, he explains the 
principles of an ambitious program, which is to solve a problem in 
the evolution of European thought, the relationships between medi- 
eval theologians and seventeenth-century philosophers, the paths 
leading from Saint Thomas to Descartes. Ficino interests him as a 
‘point de repére’ between medieval and modern philosophy. Marsile 
Ficin is thus the work of a historian of philosophy, a historian with a 
religious, Thomistic point of view. The volume is to be understood 
as an essential, biographical introduction to a series of texts—In Con- 
viviam, Theologia Platonica, de Christiana religione, etc.—which M. 
Marcel proposes to publish. He will then offer an essay on Ficino’s 
religious thought. The idea of such an Essai sur la pensée religieuse de 
M. F. serves to mark the distinction in the author’s point of view 
from that of Saitta’s M. F. et la filosofia dell’ umanesimo and Kristeller’s 
Pensiero filosofico di M. F. 

There are three main parts to the Life. A one-hundred page intro- 
duction, ‘Renaissance et Platonisme’, briefly and boldly outlines the 
imperfectly known and very complex problem of Platonism in west- 
ern thought from the Carolingian Renaissance to mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury. This is the least interesting part, the most open to objection. 
The second part, the core of the book, is based largely on Ficino’s 
Correspondence. It studies especially the progress of his intellectual 
life and the appearance of his writings in the context of fifteenth-cen- 
tury Platonism. The extensive treatment accorded these subjects re- 
places in many ways A. Della Torre’s Storia dell’ Accademia Platonica 
(1902). Synthesizing a half-century of studies, it probes into numer- 
ous aspects: the effects of the Council of Florence on Florentine 
thought, Ficino’s relationship with Cosimo de’ Medici, his Platonic 
vocation, the myth of his ‘pagan period’, his struggle to establish not 
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his religious faith but rational arguments in support of his faith, the 
dating and chronological order of a number of texts in cases where 
the Supplementum Ficinianum prudently limits itself to Ms evidence— 
on these and many other problems, M. Marcel has assembled scat- 
tered information and offers more texts and new hypotheses, some 
extraordinarily ingenious. Although M. Marcel has nothing of spe- 
cific interest to offer to the historian of literature and fine arts, his 
Marsile Ficin must be consulted on points involving Ficino’s life and — 
the chronology of his works. Even so, the Supplementum Ficinianum 

remains essential. One notices, for example, a confusion (p. 546) be- 

tween letters printed in Ficino’s Opera and a letter found in the Sup- 

plementum, a, 91. Some of M. Marcel’s hypotheses may appear too 

simple—that which discounts Ficino’s authorship of the Apologia 

contra Savonarolam, for example—but all merit serious consideration. 

The method of discussing works seriatim has prevented the explora- 

tion of problems of general interest. Thus he raises the problem of the 

parsimony of Lorenzo de’ Medici and the generosity of the Valori 

without fully investigating Ficino’s relations with his patrons. As in 

the case of the Apologia, M. Marcel does not always avoid making 

Ficino too noble a hero: his friendships with members of the Pazzi 

conspiracy are shrugged off and the chief intended victim given 

rather the villain’s role. The problems raised by this new perspective 
on Ficino should be fruitful in new studies. 

The final chapter, “Venerabilis et Sophiae Pater’, forms a hundred- 
page essay of some warmth. It pulls together much that was scattered 
in earlier chapters and outlines Ficino’s religious position. Again, M. 
Marcel’s emphasis is noteworthy. He has sympathy for a fellow- 
priest, perceives the scriptural and liturgical foundations of Ficino’s 
sensibility and thought. He rightly emphasizes that ‘Avant d’étre hu- 
maniste, [Ficin] était chrétien’ (p. 586) and stresses Ficino’s belief in 
his Providential mission. He does not distort Ficino’s thought in the 
name of some abstract concept of Humanism or as forerunner of a 
later philosophy, although one might feel that his insistence on St. 
Thomas tends in a reverse direction. One could wish he had said 
more on numerous points: about Ficino’s change of view on the su- 
premacy of Will or Intellect, which probably accounts for the un- 
finished nature of his In Philebum, for instance, or about the fascina- 
tion exercised by Lucretius over him, which accounts for the tension 
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and life of many pages. Perhaps these points will be treated in the 
essay on Ficino’s religious thought which this chapter foreshadows. 
It is regrettable that a work of such importance, the expression of 
great erudition and patient labor, should be marred by so many 
errors in proofreading and incomplete and misplaced footnotes. 
QUEENS COLLEGE James B. Wadsworth 


Ernest Hatch Wilkins. The Invention of the Sonnet and Other Studies 
in Italian Literature. (Coll. Storia e Letteratura, 75.) Rome: Edizioni 
di Storia e Letteratura, 1959. 354 pp. sooo lire. 

It is a pleasure to have Professor Wilkins’ essays on various topics 
of Italian literature brought together and thus rendered easy of access 
and to have the more important of them revised so as to take account 
of scholarship and bibliography accruing after their original publica- 
tion dates, which range as far back as 1915. Two of the essays deal 
with the early lyric, eleven with Dante, three with Boccaccio, nine 
with Renaissance topics, four with later material, and the final one 
with the periods into which Italian literature may appropriately be 
divided. 

The major study of the collection is probably the one named in the 
title. Professor Wilkins bases his hypothesis about the origin of the 
sonnet upon an analysis of the formal characteristics of nineteen son- 
nets: fifteen attributed to Giacomo da Lentino and four from tenzoni 
in which he took part. These are certainly among the earliest exam- 
ples preserved, and provide a sounder material for investigation than 
the customary one which makes use of any or all thirteenth-century 
sonnets as if they showed the original form. This restriction of pri- 
mary data accounts in large measure for the differences between Pro- 
fessor Wilkins’ conclusions and those of other investigators. All nine- 
teen of the sonnets open ABABABAB; thirteen close CDECDE and six 
CDCDCD; a sense-pause also marks this division into octave and sestet. 
Sense-pauses indicate a primary division of the octave into distichs, 
with a secondary grouping into quatrains; this manner of division is 
confirmed by early manuscript practice and early theorizing. No 
canzone stanza like the sonnet has been found, and the primary divi- 
sions of the canzone stanza are unlike those of the sonnet. So far 
Professor Wilkins is stating unchallengeable fact; he ventures into the 
realm of hypothesis with the theory that the octave was derived from 
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the Sicilian eight-line canzuna (or strambotto) and that the sestet was 
added by a Frederician poet, probably Giacomo, in a flash of inspira- 
tion. This is, of course, possible; but even though the suggestion has 
the weighty support of both Wilkins and Rajna, the evidence pres- 
ently available does not really permit one to draw conclusions about 
the probable origin of the sonnet. The best one can do is to observe 
the form shown by the earliest preserved examples and then engage 
in the fascinating—and valuable—game of speculation about what ~ 
happened before them. 

Of the studies dealing with Renaissance topics, some present spe- 
cial findings: a tale of Julia and Pruneo, possibly by the fifteenth-cen- 
tury Veronese, Felice Feliciano, which probably figures among the 
sources of da Porto’s novella of Romeo and Giulietta; the dates of - 
composition of specified parts of the Morgante and the earliest editions 
of it; a metrum from De consolatione philosophiae as the source of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici’s “Magno Iddio, per la cui costante legge’. One 
study is a charming essay entitled “An Hour in the Renaissance’, in 
which Professor Wilkins recounts a great number of interesting 
things which were, or could have been, happening at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of March 11, 1521. The study most likely to interest 
students of the Renaissance generally is the one ‘On the Nature and 
Extent of the Italian Renaissance’. It displays the quality of common 
sense that is a hallmark of Professor Wilkins’ work and demonstrates 
how valuable the quality is. “We should agree’, says Professor Wil- 
kins (p. 169), ‘that the Renaissance as a cultural movement was a 
complex made up of many strands; and we should agree, I think, that 
the strands we might well look for in the analysis of any great cul- 
tural movement would include architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, literature, philosophy, religion, science, education, and schol- 
arship. We should agree also, I think, that the most essentially char- 
acteristic strand in the movement we call the Renaissance is the 
scholarly strand that we call Humanism. . .. My own working defi- 
nition is this: “Humanism is a scholarly and initially reactive enthusi- 
asm for classic culture, accompanied by creative writing in Latin on 
classic lines.” ’ Humanism in this sense ‘made its first clear appearance 
in Italy late in the 13th century, and specifically in the Paduan circle 
of Lovato Lovati .. . and seems to have waned gradually in the course 
of the 16th century, dying out as the Counter-reformation gained 
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strength’ (p. 171). When the other cultural strands are examined to 
determine whether they show a conscious resumption of a broken 
classic tradition, it is apparent that architecture, sculpture, Italian 
literature, and education quite definitely do; to a lesser extent there is 
some classicizing in painting, philosophy, religion, science, and polit- 
ical science. On the other hand, painting, music, literature, science, 
political science, and exploration all show quite important strands 
which come from innovation or discovery and in which the classic 
element is secondary or non-existent. ‘It is clear then, that the Ren- 
aissance cannot be adequately defined in terms of its re-naissant ele- 
ments alone... . Along with the re-naissance there was a naissance, and 
the re-naissant and naissant creativities are indissolubly associated in 
the extraordinary human achievement of the time’ (p. 178). The 
special strength of this study lies in its identification of the particular 
elements of classicism and invention within each of the named cul- 
tural strands and the determination of the dates within which they 
were actively pursued. In this way a more accurate chronological 
view is obtained of what is too often fuzzily conceived as ‘the Ren- 
aissance’, and it is to be hoped that readers will give to Professor 
Wilkins’ detailed but clear account the attention it deserves. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY Edward Williamson 


Eugene F. Rice, Jr. The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom. (Harvard His- 
torical Monographs, xxxvu.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1958. xiv-+-220 pp. Illus. $4.75. 

Professor Rice’s compact study attempts to trace changes in the 
idea of wisdom from the Middle Ages to about 1600. The book fo- 
cuses on the stages in the development of the idea of wisdom from a 
contemplative, religious ideal to an active, secular human goal, sepa- 
rated from the Christian tradition, and reintegrated with the classical 
Greek and Roman concept. Because of the quantity of material that 
might be relevant, Professor Rice has carefully chosen a series of 
clear and illuminating illustrations from various writers, some well- 
known, some quite obscure, starting with Petrarch and ending with 
Pierre Charron. 

The study is well documented, explicating clearly the theories of 
the authors concerned, and presenting many citations to illustrate the 
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development of the ideas. Professor Rice selects representative think- 
ers from a series of traditions varied sufficiently to show that there 
was no direct path from the medieval ideal of Christian wisdom to 
the secular vision of the wise man as the man who understands the 
ars vivendi. There were (he shows) instead many stages, some heading 
forward towards the humanistic conception, some returning to a re- 
ligious and supernatural ideal. Professor Rice chooses some interesting 
cases from each stage and, analyzing them meticulously, points to- 
wards the culmination of his study, his picture of Charron’s La Sa- 
gesse as ‘the most characteristic variety of Renaissance wisdom and 
the one that embodies its completed contribution’ (p. 215). A rich 
collection of Renaissance and Reformation writers is considered, 
several of them little known, but deserving to be brought to light. In 
addition, some excellent reproductions of Renaissance drawings, 
representing various major conceptions of wisdom, enhance the text. 
The chief value of this study lies not so much in its thesis as in its 
detail, and in its organization of figures and ideas. In general, the con- 
tention that the change from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance was 
one from a Christian world-view to a secularized and classical one, 
and from a contemplative ideal to an active one is what we accept 
and expect the evidence to show. Professor Rice’s materials show 
that it is not that simple, and that various conflicting developments 
took place before the transition was over. And he attempts to locate 
several of the major figures within these different developments. 
However, in considering the detail offered about how this change 
took place (here Professor Rice stays quite close, perhaps too close, to 
the ideas themselves, without considering why they appeared when 
they did), one begins to wonder if it is sufficient, and whether the 
schema offered is adequate. Many figures, large and small, are treated, 
but many are omitted, whose inclusion might change the perspective. 
By and large, the rationalists of the pre-Renaissance period are ig- 
nored, the early Abelard, the Averroists, etc., while Renaissance ones 
like Sadoleto are stressed. Raimond de Sebond is omitted as are the 
Paduan philosophers whom Busson has argued are the source of 
Charron’s secularized picture of the world. Montaigne is mentioned 
but not treated, and the line of thinkers in the revival of ancient scep- 
ticism—Gian Francesco Pico della Mirandola, Agrippa von Nettes- 
heim, Gentian Hervet, and others down to Francisco Sanches are 
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ignored, as is much of the scholarship on them and the movement 
they represent. One can appreciate the pressing need to select, but at 
the same time one wonders whether the selection does not force the 
pattern being presented. Perhaps, had more attention been given to 
the continuous movement from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance 
which considered reason supreme or at least autonomous, and to the 
strong sceptical-religious movement of the sixteenth century which 
rejected reason and substituted faith—this latter view Rice presents 
primarily as that of Luther and Calvin, though he mentions that it 
also appears in many Catholic writers—, then the generally assumed 
transition from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century might be 
harder to discern. Then, perhaps, instead of saying that, ‘The Refor- 
mation idea of wisdom was the last major reassertion of the medieval 
Christian conception. It was a living ideal in the sixteenth century; 
but it faced powerful and ultimately destructive competition from 
the more secular enthusiasms of humanism . . .’ (p. 149), one might 
see this last major reassertion as one that survived as a major view of 
wisdom not only in Pascal, Bayle, Jurieu, and Huet in the seventeenth 
century, in Hamann in the eighteenth century, in Kierkegaard and 
Lamennais in the nineteenth century, but also in the neo-Orthodox 
theologians of today. In a larger perspective, or in a different perspec- 
tive, one would not, perhaps, or could not, see the secularization of 
wisdom as triumphant. 

In this regard, the evaluation of Charron is crucial. Charron is 
portrayed here, and elsewhere, as the man who separated religion and 
ethics, and developed a conception of the wise man in entirely natu- 
ralistic and humanistic terms. This evaluation is based on his major 
work, La Sagesse, and his reputation among such non-religious ad- 
mirers as Sainte-Beuve, and such early religious opponents as Gar- 
asse. Charron, however, poses a complex and baffling problem for he 
is also the author of an enormous theological work, Les Trois Veritez 
and a series of pious essays, Discours Chrestiens. He, himself, saw 
La Sagesse in the context of his religious and theological writings, and 
insisted that in La Sagesse he was dealing primarily with human and 
mundane wisdom, since he had dealt with Divine Wisdom in his 
other writing. In the Petit Traicté de la Sagesse, his defense and explana- 
tion of La Sagesse, Charron, after listing three kinds of wisdom, Di- 
vine, Humaine, and Mondaine, says ‘La plus haute et plus excellente 
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qui est la Divine . . .’ will not be discussed because *. . . elle est en cer- 
tains sens et mesure traittée en ma premiere Verité et en mes discours 
de la Divinité.’ Hence, one may conclude that La Sagesse is a deliber- 
ately truncated version of the author’s thought, and should not be 
taken as his complete view. 

In Les Trois Veritez and the Discours Chrestiens, Charron argues that 
we can have no knowledge of God both because of our weak facul- 
ties of understanding and because of the unlimited nature of God. He 
joins together the newly revived Pyrrhonian arguments and those of 
the negative theologians, insisting that we, by our own resources, can 
only know what God is not. Positive knowledge of God is gained 
only by Grace and Revelation, but such knowledge is the highest 
wisdom. La Sagesse portrays man’s limited resources before God 
gives him light. If Charron was sincere (and this is surely the key 
problem in interpreting him), La Sagesse may represent the ‘misére de 
l'homme sans Diew’, the best man can do prior to the Revelation. He 
was read in this way by certain Catholic leaders of his time, such as 
the Cardinal du Perron and St. Cyran, the former regarding him as a 
great Counter-Reformer, and the latter as an Augustinian theolo- 
gian. Charron is constantly citing St. Paul’s 1 Corinthinians. For both 
his predecessor, Montaigne, and his successor, La Mothe Le Vayer, 
the message of St. Paul was that of Pyrrho seen in Christian terms, 
‘hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world?’ 

If one considers all of Charron’s writings, then they may repre- 
sent and epitomize not the secularization of the idea of wisdom, but 
the flowering of a new form of Christian wisdom, Revelation cou- 
pled with complete doubt on the rational level, but with natural rules 
for living until the Moment of Grace. Then perhaps Charron may be 
seen not as ending a development, but as standing on the threshold of 
a new one that was to flower in the Catholic world of Pascal and 
Huet and in the Protestant one of Bayle and Jurieu. Such a re-evalua- 
tion of Charron may require that we re-evaluate what was the true 
direction of the changes of ideas in the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, and the Counter Reformation. 

Thus, Professor Rice presents us with a careful, tightly knit, and 
detailed version of the traditional picture of the intellectual road from 
the Middle Ages to the late Renaissance, from Petrarch to Pierre 
Charron, from faith and contemplation to reason and active living as 
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the highest goals. If, however, Charron should stand in a different 
movement, we might be forced to re-examine the traditional picture. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA Richard H. Popkin 


Walter J. Ong, sj. Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue, from 
the Art of Discourse to the Art of Reason. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. xix+-408 pp. $10. 


Ramus and Talon Inventory. A Short-Title Inventory of the Published 
Works of Peter Ramus (1515-1572) and of Omer Talon (ca. 1510- 
1562) in their Original and in their Variously Altered Forms. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. 558 pp. $10. 


The Ramist movement has been a standing source of bewilder- 
ment to students of Renaissance thought who have found themselves 
forced to deal with it. In this important book, Father Ong sets out to 
explain the ‘inexplicable phenomenon’ of Ramism, hoping that if we 
can grasp the appeal of this strange development, we shall have gained 
a clearer understanding of Renaissance thought. 

In spite of the growing awareness of the importance of Ramus, we 
have been forced to rely for facts about his life and doctrine chiefly 
upon the nineteenth-century biography by Charles Waddington, a 
work inspired by and to a certain extent biased by, a passionate at- 
tachment to the memory of the martyred hero. No one will accuse 
Father Ong of sharing such a bias: he returns to the sources used by 
Waddington and manages to bring out all the more undesirable fea- 
tures of Ramus’ personality, which were many. This reviewer con- 
fesses that he shares Ong’s distaste: Ramus is not especially attractive 
as a literary personality. But then the sixteenth century in general did 
not breed attractive personalities. 

Concerning the life of Ramus, perhaps the most interesting point 
made by Ong concerns the famous master’s thesis, “Quaecumque ab 
Aristotle dicta essent, commentitia esse’. All reports of this thesis seem 
to derive from a biography published only after Ramus’ death: the 
most authoritative biography, that of Nancel, fails to mention it. 
Ong argues that even if Ramus did present such a thesis, he meant 
only to convey, by his use of the word ‘commentitia’, that Aristotle’s 
writings are not tidy, systematic presentations (not too unfair a charge, 
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by the way), but contrived fabrications, not satisfactory for teaching 
purposes. This interpretation, Ong maintains, fits in with Ramus’ 
own view of his youthful revolt against Aristotle, which began not 
with his studies at Paris but with his own teaching career. 

In order to evaluate Ramus’ innovations in logic, Ong finds it 
necessary to sketch the background of Renaissance logic, which he 
does with great skill. He sees the major trend in the early Renaissance 
as a continuation of the medieval Terminist tradition stemming from ~ 
Peter of Spain, giving way at about 1530 to the “place-logic’ of Ru- 
dolph Agricola, who then dominates the scene, so far as printed edi- 
tions can give us a faithful picture of the world of learning. Ramus’ 
work in logic then represents a further carrying out of the program 
proposed by this important Humanist, for, as Ramus himself re- ~ 
marked, ‘Rudolph Agricola was the only one who had envisioned a 
dialectic fitted to humanistic aims.’ But Agricola failed to complete 
his discussion of dialectic, limiting himself to invention and neglect- 
ing judgment altogether. Ramus felt that he had filled the gap. 

As for ‘method’, the central feature of Ramist dialectic, Ong finds 
that Ramus here owes much to Johann Sturm, his teacher. Sturm re- 
vived, from the many Greek sources in which it could be found, the 
concept of method which Sturm and later Melanchthon found so 
distinctive that they called it ‘the Greek’ concept. We seem to be 
close here to the source of the outburst of methodology that swept 
over Europe in the sixteenth century. Ramus, one of the most spec- 
tacular promoters of this discussion, undoubtedly was inspired by 
Sturm to read Galen and other Greek sources in search of methodol- 
ogy. The famous three laws of Ramist method are compared with 
their source in Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, and it is shown how Ra- 
mus uses them as tools to systematize arts—a usage not dreamt of by 
Aristotle. 

All of these developments are discussed with a degree of philo- 
sophical sophistication and historical insight seldom encountered in 
works dealing with this shadowy borderland between logic and rhe- 
toric. The scope of Ong’s work is so broad that it should perhaps 
have been called Renaissance Logic and Its Cultural and Philosophical 
Implications; except that Renaissance dialectic is such an enormous 
field, with so many writers and so many nuances, and with such a 
complex interrelationship with rhetoric, that no one book short of an 
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encyclopedia could adequately deal with the whole subject. Never- 
theless, Ong sketches the main currents in masterly fashion. I have 
said nothing of a rather sweeping theme that underlies Ong’s discus- 
sion: the ‘decay of dialogue’ to which his subtitle refers. Ong believes 
that during the Renaissance there occurred a shift in emphasis from 
words as sounds to words “deployed in space’. This shift, he argues, 
was promoted by the use of printing, which made possible the exten- 
sive reproduction of tables such as accompanied every Ramist text- 
book in logic. Nor have I mentioned themes which Ong here and 
elsewhere has stressed with persuasive force: the predominance of the 
Latin tradition over the vernacular, and the precise role of Ramist 
and other doctrines in concrete instruction. 

The book must be read by all who want a clear picture of Ramus’ 
place in European thought. However, I still find myself puzzled 
about the extraordinary diffusion of Ramism; Iam not sure that Ong 
has offered a completely satisfactory explanation. Perhaps in order to 
understand the appeal of such an intrinsically unrewarding move- 
ment, we shall finally have to fall back upon some sociological hy- 
pothesis. After all, the outstanding characteristic of Ramism is that it 
spreads only through lands that were or became Protestant, reaching 
its greatest strength in Germany between 1580 and 1620. Could it be 
that the Protestant ethic found a sympathetic spokesman in this 
‘master of the short-cut’, to use Hardin Craig’s phrase, a man who 
could train students to make useful contributions to the betterment of 
man’s estate in the shortest possible time? 

The book on Ramus has a companion volume, the Ramus and 
Talon Inventory, which provides us with what the Renaissance writer 
would have been sure to call a ‘thread through the labyrinth’ of 
Ramus bibliography. A painstaking piece of scholarship, it clears up 
the tangle that has discouraged many students, and will be indispens- 
able to cataloguers and scholars. It locates copies of all works listed, 
some of which are extremely rare, in libraries both here and abroad. 
It may be noted in passing that the small but useful collection of 
Ramist textbooks at Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been overlooked. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO Neal W. Gilbert 
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Clément Marot. Les Epitres. Edition critique par C. A. Mayer. Lon- 
don: The Athlone Press, 1958. 309 pp. 

This volume contains a preface, an introduction, a bibliography, 
the text of the Epitres with abundant footnotes, two appendices, a 
glossary, an index of proper names, a table of ‘incipits’, a list of ab- 
breviations, as well as a list of different editions and manuscripts of 
Clément Marot. 

The preface is made up of two parts: a ‘notice biographique’ and a 
chapter entitled ‘Le probléme de |’économie des CEuvres de Marot’. 

It is a pleasure to see it acknowledged that the documents about the 
life of Marot are extremely rare; but M. Mayer uses the works of 
Marot themselves in order to extract from them some information 
about the life of our poet. We are told that, in March 1526, Marot 
was arrested ‘pour avoir mangé du lard en caréme’. Now, Marot 
never said such a thing. In the Enfer, he tells how he was imprisoned 
at the instigation of ‘Luna’ and he tries to show that he was not an en- 
emy of the Catholic Church. In the ‘Epitre 4 son amy Lyon’, he tells 
the fable of the lion and the rat and speaks of the rat who had ‘mangé 
le lard et la chair toute crue’. Marot mentions also ‘l’amour vaine et 
folle’. In a ballad Contre celle qui fut sa mie, the refrain is ‘Prenez le, ila 
mengé le lard’, and the woman who denounced Marot is not named. 
For H. Guy, Marot would have brought about this vengeance from 
this woman because he wrote a piece Ma dame ne m’a pas vendu; for 
P. Villey, it would be the rondeau De l’inconstance d’ Ysabeau which 
would have caused the anger of that same woman. Now, can one ask 
whether these pieces of poetry refer necessarily to the incarceration of 
Marot in 1526? Why not limit oneself to the few documents, and to 
the two poems in which Marot refers clearly to his imprisonment in 
1526? What would one find, if one proceeded thus? That Marot, in 
1526, was accused of heresy and that he tried to show that he was 
innocent. About ‘Luna’, one can wonder what allusion this word 
contains, and one would stop there, unless one would want to sug- 
gest the two main interpretations of this word: ‘Luna’ might desig- 
nate a woman, or it might designate the Catholic Church. There is 
no way one can be sure of the validity of either one of these inter- 
pretations. 

Another case can be pointed out: M. Mayer says ‘on peut regarder 
comme certain ce qu’ Abel Lefranc a appelé Le Roman d’ Amour de 
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Clément Marot’. But what one can say is that Marot has expressed 
notions of ‘amour platonique’ in several pieces, some of them written 
for ‘Anne’. The rest is largely conjectural. 

M. Mayer recognizes the ‘classification par genre présente de séri- 
eux inconvénients’ but, here, he adopts it, while announcing other 
publications: ‘ceuvres satiriques’, ‘ceuvres lyriques’, ‘poémes A forme 
fixe’, “épigrammes’, “épitaphes’, “étrennes’, ‘chansons’, ‘traductions’. 
Now, I am much more sensitive to the necessary neglect of chronol- 
ogy which this method entails than to its advantages. Besides, I see a 
strange classification which separates the ‘ceuvres lyriques’ from the 
“poémes a forme fixe’ and the ‘chansons’. Finally, it is not the original 
text which M. Mayer publishes, but, whenever possible, the text of 
1538 and other readings coming from earlier or later editions. One 
can see the objections which could be made. For a reading “encores 
moins Papiste’, M. Mayer contradicts Villey. However, I am im- 
pressed by a reading of line 9, following the ‘Papiste’ of line 8 of the 
same ‘épitre 9’, and I cannot believe that Marot wanted these two 
readings. (In the Enfer, M. Mayer has also proposed an interpretation 
based on a dubious reading of a line.) There is no doubt that M. 
Mayer has given us a great deal of most valuable information for 
which everyone must be very grateful, but a few slight reservations 
seem justified. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Marcel Frangon 


Marcel Francon. Les euvres poétiques de Jacques Peletier du Mans. 
Rochecorbon (I & L): Charles Gay, 1958. 372 pp. 

The text! (photostated) of Peletier’s work of 1547 occupies the 
center of this edition. It is surrounded by various commentaries deal- 
ing more or less with the poetry of Peletier and by a rich appendix in 
which Professor Francon treats of matters of interest to him, and to 
us. The text, however, is somewhat neglected. 

The contents, as listed below, are all treated with vigor and pre- 
cision: 

1. Avant Propos. A brief introduction to the concept Renasisance 
based on Michelet’s book on this period, dated 1857. The emphasis is 


1 Leon Séché et Paul Laumonier, Guvres poétiques de Jacques Peletier du Mans (Paris: 


Revue de la Renaissance, 1904), xxit+ 192 pp. Séché’s contribution consists of a brief 
Avertisement in the form ofa letter to Camille Ballu. The text is quite faulty. 
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on the paramount importance of the years 1547-49, but especially 
1547. The argument is further developed in the ample notes. 

2. Esquisse historique. A rapid, yet dense, study of the events taking 
place during the reign of Francis 1, 1515-47. 

3. Le mécénat des fréres du Bellay. A catalogue of scholars, writers, 
etc. who owed so much to these protectors. 

4. La vie de Jacques Peletier. The ‘life’ of Peletier is quickly noted 
up to the publication of his Euvres poétiques. In note 1 of this chapter, 
M. Frangon generously pays his debt to those who have preceded 
him in the study of Peletier. They are: L- Abbé Clément Jugé,? whom 
he justifiedly defends; André Boulanger;* Henri Chamard;! and 
Paul Laumonier. 

5. Disposition des ceuvres poétiques. This is an enumeration, with a 
few remarks, of the items included in Peletier’s work. 

Beginning with page 29 and up to page 102, Professor Frangon dis- 
cusses in turn every poem in the text; Peletier’s translation of the first 
two books of the Odysee, the first book of the Georgics, and the three 
odes of Horace are not given the same careful attention as the other 
part of the Guvres. But in spite of this neglect, this portion is by far 
the most relevant and precise. The author takes each established fact 
and interpretation and expands and illuminates it. The commentary 
of ‘Le chant du Désespéré’ (p. 52) is a fine example of M. Frangon’s 
amplification. He is essentially in agreement with Laumonier on the 
theme’s being a poetic commonplace. But, while Laumonier dis- 
misses the poem in a few indifferent lines, M. Frangon points out 
Peletier’s concern at that time over his standing at the court and his 
position at the Collége de Bayeux, which indeed he relinquished on 
March 18, 1547. This feeling of uncertainty, this worry, are brought 
about by the death of his protector, Francis 1. M. Francon adds: ‘Il 
n'est donc pas étonnant qu’au printemps et dans l’été de cette année 
il ait connu une époque de légére dépression morale’ (p. 53). 

In the conclusion to this part, the author reviews the importance of 
the year 1547, and, in a most thorough manner, treats us to a ‘mise au 
point’ of Peletier’s publication and its significance to the poetry to 


2 L’Abbé Clément Jugé, Jacques Peletier du Mans (Paris: A. Lemerre, 1907). 


3 André Boulanger, L’Art poétique de Jacques Peletier du Mans (Paris: Les belles 
lettres, 1930). 


* Henri Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade, 4 vols. (Paris: 1939-40). 
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come. Thereupon follows the text itself: pages 103 to 307. Francon 
does not indicate any errors in the text and no misprints were found. 
The text is, of course, much more dependable than Laumonier’s, 
since the latter needed almost three pages of errata to correct his. It is 
followed by the appendices—fourteen in number. The most valuable 
of these is number 4 on ‘Le sonnet francais’. 

Enough has been said to show the value of this work—precision, 
reinterpretation, and exploration of new ideas and old. If this review 
appears enumerative rather than analytic, it is due in a large measure 
to the nature of the work at hand. While we may not call it fragmen- 
tary, it is composed of fragments, and these not always fully related 
to the main subject. On the whole, we are happy to have the work of 
Peletier reprinted anew in a handy edition and with M. Francon’s 
commentaries. Yet, one cannot escape the feeling that much of what 
we read in it belongs to the category of the ‘déja lu’. 

There are a few misprints in the commentaries: page 6: ‘H. Le- 
begue’, read “R. Lebégue’; page 24: ‘se son’, read ‘de son’; page 34: 
‘L’art en tout point’, read ‘en tous pointz’. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA George O. Seiver 


Hajo Holborn. A History of Modern Germany: The Reformation. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. xvi+364 pp. $6.50. 

The appearance of a new history of modern Germany by a distin- 
guished scholar will be welcomed by students, teachers, and inter- 
ested members of the reading public. There is a sad lack of general 
histories of Germany in English or, for that matter, in any language, 
due, no doubt, to the extreme complexity of the subject. From the 
destruction of the medieval Empire in the thirteenth century till the 
unification of Germany in the nineteenth, German history was domi- 
nated by the particularist interests of princes, both lay and ecclesiasti- 
cal, free cities and petty Freiherrn, while the universal claims of the 
Empire survived with force only sufficient to involve Germany in 
disastrous foreign complications. Nor was the lack of an effective 
governmental focus limited to the political sphere. Particularism was 
equally operative in economic, social, and, after the Reformation, in 
religious life. 

The present volume, to be followed by a second bringing the story 
down to 1945, deals with the period from the Late Middle Ages 
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through the Thirty Years’ War, a period of crucial importance, not 
only for the history of Germany, but also for modern European civi- 
lization. Except for a chapter on German economic life in the six- 
teenth century and a brief treatment of German culture on the eve of 
the Reformation, the book is devoted almost entirely to religion and 
politics, both separately and in their inextricable interrelation. Profes- 
sor Holborn’s handling of the complex story of the interaction of politi- 
cal and religious interests in the numerous German states and of the 
impact upon Germany of European politics is masterly. His analysis 
of religious thought and practice, on the other hand, seems at times 
superficial and fails to come to grips with the salient issues. This is un- 
fortunate for, even though this is a history of Germany rather than of 
the Reformation and Counter Reformation as such, the religious 
problem is, in this period, of central importance. The discussion of 
the significance of Lutheranism is broadly philosophical, showing, if 
I am not mistaken, the influence of Ernst Troeltsch, but it does not 
make quite clear what Luther’s theological doctrine was or how he 
arrived at it. The formula of justification by faith alone, for example, 
is not specifically mentioned in relation to the development of Lu- 
ther’s thought, nor is his crucially important interpretation of Romans 
1:17. Perhaps Professor Holborn is taking these points for granted, 
but their omission leaves a lacuna in the argument. A certain lack of 
precision also tends to mar the earlier and introductory discussion of 
medieval scholasticism. The definition of realism as contending ‘that 
ideas have reality and are given to us in the actual world’ (p. 94) will 
without further elaboration have little meaning for the average reader. 
The subsequent description of Occamist nominalism as teaching ‘that 
ideas were nomina, names or conceptual terms, with which the human 
mind organizes its experience and which have no reality outside the 
human mind’ does little to clarify the problem, and further confusion 
is added by the comment that thus ‘the realism of human reason was 
confined to the world of which we have knowledge through sense 
impressions’ (p. 97). Professor Holborn rightly stresses the influence 
of Occam on the formation of Luther’s thought, but a more precise 
description of the Occamist system would be needed to make the 
nature of that influence clear. The brief treatment of post-Lutheran 
sectarianism (pp. 177-181) would also have been strengthened by a 
clearer statement of its theological foundations or by some compara- 
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tive reference to the numerous sectarian movements in the two cen- 
turies before the Reformation. The statement that the sectarians at- 
tacked the authority of Scriptures (p. 177) is certainly misleading 
unless considerably qualified. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO Wallace K. Ferguson 


M. L. Clarke. Classical Education in Britain, 1500-1900. Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1959. viii+-234 pp. $6. 

The recent efforts to discontinue the requirement of Latin for ad- 
mission to Oxford and Cambridge seem to mark the proper termi- 
nus of Professor Clarke’s treatise. He would seem to have known 
ahead of time that such action was going to be taken. Professor 
Clarke admits that classical education had begun long before 1500, 
but falls into the habit of assuming that it really did not begin until 
Erasmus and Colet had used their influence to establish St. Paul’s 
School. Of course, Erasmus must have received a classical education 
long before he instigated the classical education of others, but it is a 
convenient cliché that Renaissance classical education had its origin 
about 1500, even though it is quite clear that the grammar schools of 
antiquity were perpetuated without fundamental change in the ca- 
thedral schools and monastic schools of the Middle Ages. The same 
classical authors were studied as models of style, and the same gram- 
mar was learned and practiced so that the clergy could understand 
and use Latin as a means of communication. But Professor Clarke has 
chosen to open his treatise with the grammar schools of the sixteenth 
century in England. After a chapter on the universities of the six- 
teenth century he turns to the schools of the seventeenth and the uni- 
versities of the eighteenth century. These earlier chapters are the only 
ones which could be considered a legitimate subject for review in 
Renaissance News, although the subsequent chapters are intrinsically 
interesting as carrying on the tradition to modern times. In his intro- 
ductory remarks, Professor Clarke singles out T. W. Baldwin’s Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’ s Small Latine and Lesse Greek for acknowledgment as 
a primary source, so that any student of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century grammar schools will find no particular advantage from 
Professor Clarke’s treatise except that he has written his story in a 
little over 200 pages instead of in two bulky volumes. Within the 
limits of his space Professor Clarke has included under high compres- 
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sion all the essential information as to textbooks and important 
schoolmasters. It is clear that in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies Latin and Greek were taught as instrumental arts to enable the 
student to read and understand important works written in Latin and 
Greek. There was no important literature in English which the 
schoolmasters would recognize; consequently the classics bore the 
brunt of education naturally enough. Latin was still the language of 
international communication whether in printed treatises or in oral 
communications. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, how- 
ever, this functional necessity for Latin as a means of communication 
largely ceased. The classics were more or less studied for their own 
sake, and the students were concerned with writing Greek and Latin 
verses for no particular reason except to show their linguistic virtu- 
osity. After the seventeenth century Latin ceased to be the normal 
language for written and oral communication for any young man 
visiting Italy, for instance, as Milton did in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. But in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in England the 
classics were studied primarily as reading subjects rather than as sub- 
jects which enabled the student to converse and write. Thus by the 
nineteenth century Latin had in fact become a dead language instead 
of the living language which it had been in earlier times. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Donald Lemen Clark 


William R. Mueller. Spenser’s Critics. Changing Currents in Literary 
Taste. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1959. x+-256 pp. $7.50. 

Originally planned for Spenser’s quadricentennial, this volume 
contains “A Brief History of Spenser Criticism’ (17 pp.) which traces 
‘representative opinions’ from 1715 to 1949 on four topics which 
have concerned most of the commentators on the Faerie Queene, po- 
etic technique, the structure, the allegory, and ‘the total effect of the 
epic’ (picture gallery or serious moral treatisez). This is followed by 
the text of essays by Hughes (1715), Spence (1747), Upton (1758), 
Warton (1762), Hurd (1762), Hazlitt (1818), Lowell (1875), Dow- 
den (1884), Greenlaw (1912), Renwick (1925), Osgood (1930), 
Davis (1933), Lewis (1936), and Watkins (1949). The introduction is 
impressively written, and the selections of text appear carefully cho- 
sen to illustrate ‘representative opinions’ for the different periods. In 
commenting on the interest in structure, the author notes that it was 
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not a matter of great concern from Hurd (1762) until the studies of 
Janet Spens (1934) and Josephine W. Bennett (1942). He adds, “These 
contemporary critics are as representative of their own time as Dry- 
den... and Hurd were of their own.’ It is precisely in being represen- 
tative of certain modern trends that this volume has its significance. 

The use of the words ‘critics’ and ‘taste’ in the title as well as the 
orientation of the subsequent material suggests that the work is dom- 
inated by an interest in literary theory. Although the author notes 
that Dr. Spens and Professor Bennett are interested in describing the 
growth and structure of the Faerie Queene rather than in evaluating 
it, he does not himself, unfortunately, keep any real distinction be- 
tween these two processes in his “Brief History’. As a result his prefa- 
tory material is neither a history of critical theory and practice nor a 
history of descriptive scholarship. “Trends in literary taste’ also raises 
a question of whose taste: critics, research workers (is a choice of an 
area for research a taste?), teachers, or a general reading public? The 
answer here seems to be an attempt at the best taste in the printed 
word, but this does not always produce an adequate historical ac- 
count. The interpretation of the historical allegory is a good case in 
point. It is represented here by Greenlaw’s “Spenser and British Im- 
perialism’ (1912), and a few words in the “Brief History’. Actually 
this was a very active field from 1911 through the early thirties when 
it reached a kind of culmination. Perhaps the most significant treat- 
ment of this field and one of the severest criticisms of the mass of bad 
scholarship that marked it is the second chapter of Greenlaw’s post- 
humous Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory (1932). In spite of their 
often faulty direction and unpromising results, these studies ulti- 
mately made two distinct contributions on which a more critical 
generation could build: they clarified one aspect of Spenser’s method 
of allegory, and they increased our knowledge of his symbolism by 
illustrating how he transmuted non-literary materials into imagina- 
tive structures. Unfortunately the date 1930 is here represented by a 
weak and atypical Tudor and Stuart Club lecture by Professor Os- 
good so that neither the period nor the distinguished Osgood are seen 
in proper perspective. In recording taste Professor Corey’s book 
(1917) should have been mentioned. This volume as a whole, then, 
cannot be considered as an adequate history of criticism, of scholar- 
ship, or of taste. 
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It may well be objected that this reviewer wants the volume to be 
something other than what it is, and it would have been if the author 
had kept a stricter distinction between description and evaluation. 
Even on its own terms, however, the volume presented insoluble 
problems of space. The quest for ‘representative’ studies on the four 
aspects under which the Faerie Queene was considered still leaves the 
reader without J. W. Bennett’s major study of structure or Professor 
Watkins’s ‘most sympathetic criticism’ of the allegory. Under these 
circumstances it hardly seems worth while to reprint certain selec- 
tions from readily accessible and well-known studies. It would have 
been a greater service in enlarging our knowledge of Spenser’s critics 
to have expanded the “Brief History’ to a whole volume. 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA Kerby Neill 


Robert Stevenson. Shakespeare’s Religious Frontier. The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1958. x-++97 pp. $2.02. 

Stevenson’s conclusion is biographical: Shakespeare’s “mind-set 
seems .. . to have been distinctively secular’ (p. 20), and though he 
treats only some of the plays and admits only a few kinds of evidence, 
his assumption is that the works reveal the author’s attitude. Com- 
paring the role of churchmen in the chronicles with their part in the 
history plays, the author shows that again and again Shakespeare re- 
duces their importance: 


Holinshed’s account thus makes Archbishop Arundel from beginning to end the 
instigator, promoter, and leader of the movement to crown Henry king. Hall’s 
account, while shorter than Holinshed’s also concedes Arundel’s leadership. 

In the whole of Richard II Shakespeare by contrast mentions him but once only, 
and then not by name. (p. 3) 


Fluellen’s question (Henry V. 1v.viii.124) ‘takes the edge off Henry’s 
solemn charge to give only God the glory’ (p. 26), which Shake- 
speare kept from his source; the ‘thoroughly protestant’ Troublesome 
Raigne ‘drew a mote creditable prelate’s portrait’ than Shakespeare 
draws in Pandulph (p. 12) and leaves ‘a far kindlier memory’ (p. 14) 
‘Brooke draws a more winsome portrait of Friar Laurence’ (p. 34)5 
Friar Francis’s marriage ceremony, deviating from that of the Book 
of Common Prayer, in Much Ado is ‘as stripped of religious meaning 
as a Justice’s of the Peace’ (p. 43). Other comparisons (e.g., the treat- 


. 
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ment by contemporary dramatists of characters in analogous situa- 
tions) are also relevant: none of Shakespeare’s prelates come near Dr. 
Faustus’s plaint at death (p. 19), but ‘at least his protestant clergy 
show a better face than Ben Jonson painted of an Amsterdam pastor 
in The Alchemist’ (p. 56). 

Stevenson offers reasons for Shakespeare’s attitude suggested by 
such evidence. Harsnet’s Declaration ‘attracted his eye . . . because it 
contained the record of the last days of an early Shottery connection’ 
(p. 65). And from a painful, divided religious world, Shakespeare 
‘learned an incomparable aloofness from all partisan religious issues’ 
(p. 80). 

In the course of his argument, Stevenson considers some other 
problems. Censorship, for example, might account for Shakespeare’s 
suppressing Arundel (Elizabeth hated the name), but why did he 
avoid the more daring representations of churchmen which Peele, 
Middleton, Ford, Massinger, Dekker, and Day got away with? Sir 
Christopher in Richard III (whom Theobald changed unwarrantedly 
to ‘Sir Christopher Urswick, priest’) is another example. And the 
portrait of Bewford is so different from that of Beaufort in 2 Henry 
VI in Shakespeare’s usual direction as to support the revisionists 
against Alexander, who sees in The Contention a bad quarto. 

The limitations of the study are several. For one thing, ‘religious 
frontier’ includes only Shakespeare’s portrayal of churchmen and of 
ecclesiastical influence on certain events and his use of ‘distinctively 
religious’ technical terms (p. 20). Stevenson does not treat what many 
readers might expect from such a title, Shakespeare’s use of the major 
themes of doctrine and ethics. Nor is it a matter of Shakespeare’s 
Biblical learning or his references to forms of worship or church 
government. In short, Stevenson does not talk about Shakespeare’s 
Christianity as Keats and Haydon did. The source of the evidence is 
limited too. He might have dealt with the background, function, and 
varieties of anticlerical satire or comic portraiture. And the richness 
and aptness of Biblical allusions, which Noble found, suggest a far 
more ‘religious’ Shakespeare than Stevenson’s. A study of dramatic 
structure might also considerably alter his findings: Richard m does 
not become king until Act rv; his climactic offense is his misuse of the 
church and its teachings (m.vii). And the final emotional effect of a 
work makes a world of difference. Thus the Duke’s ‘scant respect for 
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sacerdotal prerogatives’ (p. 46) in Measure for Measure suggests to me, 
not the author’s secular attitude (nor a wholly allegorical Christ fig- 
ure nor a portrait of James 1), but a comic hero who knows the prin- 
ciples of Christian ethics but violates them in his actions. In minor 
and more complicated matters of interpretation, Stevenson may 
overstate the case. He argues, for instance, that in Henry V Shake- 
speare changed the Archbishop of Bourges of his sources into two 
lay ambassadors, not ‘to economise on speaking parts’, but to ‘justify 
the war’ and allow ‘no balm of churchly sanction to spill on the 
French cause’ (p. 7). But we may have our doubts when we consider 
the comedy of Olivier’s film version or Goddard’s searching analysis 
of the shabbiness of the ecclesiastical casuistry (The Meaning of Shake- 
speare, pp. 218-226). Ironically enough, either view, or both, would 
have added grist to Stevenson’s mill of anticlericalism. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS Albert Howard Carter 


Studies in the English Renaissance Drama in Memory of Karl Julius 
Holzknecht. Edited by Josephine W. Bennett, Oscar Cargill, Vernon 
Hall, Jr. New York: New York University Press, 1959. xxviii+368 
pp. $6. 

The twenty-one essays making up this Festschrift are as various in 
subject as one would expect. A few of them are not precisely studies 
in the English Renaissance drama. Rhodes Dunlap discusses the re- 
sponsibility of King James and of Thomas Middleton for the tract 
called The Peace-maker and points out some borrowing from Bacon. 
D. J. McGinn identifies A Quip for an Upstart Courtier as the ‘Come- 
die’ which Greene confesses having written in collaboration with 
Nashe, or rather ‘young Iuuenall’. Dick Taylor, Jr., undertakes a 
rehabilitation of the character of the third Earl of Pembroke. The 
remainder treat questions of dating, sources, authorship, biography, 
textual criticism, stage history, and dramatic technique or interpret 
plays or characters. 

T. M. Pearce argues that Dido was written in the middle rather 
than at the end of Marlowe’s career. W. F. McNeir finds the source 
of A Woman Killed with Kindness in Greene’s tale of ‘The Conversion 
of an English Courtesan’ (A Disputation between a He Conny-catcher 
and a She Conny-catcher), which in turn he traces to an anecdote in 
Gascoigne’s Adventures of Master F. J. Alfred Harbage assigns a share 
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in the composition of Perkin Warbeck to Dekker. The biographical 
contribution is Mark Eccles’ account of the life of Anthony Munday; 
he produces evidence showing that Munday was born in 1560 rather 
than 1553. Textual criticism is represented by Hardin Craig’s consid- 
eration of the possibility that some plays, mostly Shakespeare’s, were 
printed from scripts that had been discarded for use in the playhouse 
after being transcribed; he himself finds ‘indications of membership 
in our class . . . are not numerous enough or clear enough to establish 
more than a fair degree of probability’. A. C. Baugh’s comparison of 
the almost automatic punctuation of every line of verse in passages 
from plays to the medieval convention of using purely metrical stops 
might be called another form of textual criticism. G. E. Dawson’s 
account of the editions of Shakespeare published by Robert Walker 
in the eighteenth century belongs to the history of the text. Theatri- 
cal history is represented by G. F. Reynolds’ discussion of the popu- 
larity of Mucedorus; he comes so close to suggesting that the reason 
for its being printed seventeen times is that it was the Pinafore of the 
seventeenth century, the first choice of any group of amateurs, that 
he might well have gone all the way. Four of the contributions might 
be summarily described as studies of dramatic technique. M. W. 
Black points out how the playwrights sometimes bestowed touches 
of individuality upon the minor characters designated as ‘1 Citizen’, 
*2 Gentleman’, “3 Country Wench’, etc. S. F. Johnson sees in King 
Johan and Gorboduc a conception of tragedy which he also sees in the 
tragedies of Kyd and Shakespeare (it is ‘a result of ever-threatening 
evil in the world, not... an example of the power of Fortune or of 
providential retribution’). L. J. Mills discusses the visual effects in 
academic comedies and the acting of them. F. W. Sternfeld treats the 
introduction of ‘Come, my Celia’ into Volpone and compares it with 
other current songs based on the same poem of Catullus. 

The remaining contributions might be described as interpretative. 
Fredson Bowers argues that, in the last scene of Hamlet, Shakespeare 
overtly puts forth every effort to clear the prince of blame. Vernon 
Hall, Jr., firmly insists that Julius Caesar has no political point. R. C. 
Harrier breaks a lance in defense of Shakespeare’s Troilus, who, he 
thinks, ‘is intended to evoke as much admiration as disapproval’. 
Irving Ribner finds that Romeo grows up to become a ‘mature stoi- 
cal man’. Samuel Schoenbaum rates A Chaste Maid in Cheapside 
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Middleton’s greatest comic achievement. E, C. Wilson deprecates 
the controversy over Falstaff’s cowardice in order to exalt him as a 
comic character. | 

In these 368 pages the word ‘Renaissance’ occurs only about a dozen 
times, chiefly in the chronological sense in which it is used in the title. 
It is Mr. Ribner, among all the contributors, who really gives it a 
whirl, even trotting out our old friend ‘Renaissance man’. ‘Every 
being who is born, as the Renaissance saw it, is born into a world in 
which evil waits to destroy him, and he marches steadily towards an 
inexorable death’ (p. 275). We are also told that the Renaissance 
rated the intellectual parts of women as inferior to those of men (p. 
276), that, ‘as the Renaissance saw it’, sons should obey their fathers 
(p. 283), etc. Is putting the label ‘Renaissance’ on ancient, indeed 
well-nigh universal opinions like these supposed to rejuvenate them? 
Or simply to facilitate fastening them upon Shakespeare? It appears 
also that the Renaissance had a very simple answer to the question 
of how a man can live in an evil world (p. 277), that ‘the ultimate 
message of Renaissance tragedy is that through suffering man grows 
and matures until he is able to meet his necessary fate with a calm 
acceptance of the will of God’ (p. 275). The Renaissance had several 
answers to the question of how to live in an evil world and its 
tragedies deliver a variety of ultimate messages. What tempts us 
to put this kind of strait jacket on a particularly complex and flexi- 
ble epoch of human history? Is it simply the distance of the Renais- 
sance from the present that admits of, perhaps even encourages over- 
simplification? Probably not, since many people also entertain a 
highly selective notion of the age of Victoria and even of our own 
times, which, though our favorite epithet for them is ‘an age of anxi- 
ety’, from some points of view could equally well be described as an 
age of frivolity. No age is a one-way street, least of all the Renaissance, 
and no good purpose is served by trying to impose a factitious uni- 
formity upon it. It is an annoyance that students of the Renaissance 
must bear with patience to hear it described all too often in terms that 
remind them of the blind men’s reports on the elephant. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA M. A. Shaaber 
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Wallace T. MacCaffrey. Exeter, 1540-1640: The Growth of an English 
Country Town. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. 
311 pp. $5.50. 

The purpose of this work is twofold; it is concerned (1) with an 
examination of the local institutions and life of the city of Exeter as a 
self-contained unit and (2) with the relation of this social unit to the 
larger national life of England. The author’s fundamental assump- 
tion, which he seeks to substantiate by an examination of the city 
records, is that Exeter, during this significant century, retained much 
of the integrated quality of the medieval town, while allowing for 
sufficient growth of commercial activity which made it possible for 
the city to maintain more than a modest position in the economic 
scale of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England. Primarily, this 
is a story ofa small merchant oligarchy (embodied in the ruling group 
known as the Twenty-Four) which maintained and strengthened its 
position during this period. An examination of the membership of the 
ruling clique reveals the continuity of certain families—the Periams, 
Hursts, etc.—but the essential conservatism of this dominant group 
was always tempered by a willingness to admit new members who 
had achieved the necessary prerequisites for political power—com- 
mercial wealth. The exploitation of every economic opportunity as 
well as the creation of new ones (such as the construction of the canal) 
is a dominant theme of Professor MacCaffrey’s study. 

The relationship between the city rulers and the Privy Council is 
of special interest for the student of Tudor absolutism. A series of 
charter confirmations gave the city increasing monopoly over its 
own affairs. Significantly, these concessions were often rewards for 
proven loyalty or service to the central government; for example, 
the charter of 1550 granted Exe Island to the city as a reward for its 
loyalty to the Crown during the Rebellion of 1549, which had par- 
ticularly affected the West. This sense of loyalty seems to have been 
based upon (r) the innate respect for authority and (2) the merchants’ 
fear of the lower classes. Regardless of political and religious changes, 
the Twenty-Four always obeyed the injunctions of the central gov- 
ernment. This aspect of the author’s study affords us a glimpse of the 
mingling of the medieval and merchant mentality which formed 
part of the basis for Tudor political control. Conversely, the city’s 
agents in London were able to exert considerable pressure (mainly by 
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financial means) and influence to secure its interests both at home and 
in London. This activity, as revealed by Professor MacCaffrey, shows 
the rather loose conception of official morality at that time. — 
Professor MacCaffrey’s work is not a narrative but rather a topical 
examination of this interesting city. As such, it often loses in interest, 
and frequently the bare bones of economic tabulation and analysis 
are not sufficient to present a clear and comprehensive picture. This 
is especially true of the treatment of the Reformation in Exeter. An ~ 
analysis of land acquisition after monastic dissolutions is telling 
enough, but concentration on the Twenty-Four fails to evoke the 
atmosphere of changes in religious attitude. In addition, the rise of 
the Puritan party and spirit in Exeter is merely adumbrated. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO William H. Stockdale 


Denis Stevens. Thomas Tomkins, 1572-1656. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press; London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1957. xiit+214 pp. 6 illus. $6. 


This is a worthy addition to the lamentably slim shelf of studies of — 


master composers before Bach. It has special interest for the historian 
since its subject’s eighty-four years witnessed a good many changes in 
musical style, to say nothing of the world’s affairs. In his youth Tom- 
kins hymned ‘the Fair Oriana’ in chorus with his fellow Elizabethans. 
Later, as organist and Gentleman of the Chapel Royal he wrote 
funeral music for James 1, Coronation music for Charles 1, and weath- 
ered the siege of Worcester, where he had been Cathedral organist, 
dying in the eighth year of the Commonwealth. A versatile composer 
as well as a brilliant performer on keyboard instruments, Tomkins 
has left his monument in a great deal of fine music, much of it un- 
justly neglected. And beyond this legacy he fascinates us with the 
spectacle of a belated continuer and finally terminator of the Eliza- 
bethan musical tradition. 

Stevens begins by untangling the Tomkins family tree with the 
characteristic zest of British scholarship for genealogical detail. After 
settling accounts with this hive of musicians, he sets out all the known 
data about Thomas. One gaffe is worth repeating: the composer’s 
parents are said to have added six children to the family ‘in the course 
of the next few days’! The rest of the book considers Tomkins’ music, 
with separate chapters devoted to the church music, madrigals, key- 
board works, and consort music. It concludes with half a dozen use- 
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ful listings—sources, both printed and ms, reprints, a detailed list of 
opera by category, a bibliography, a discography (to which may now 
be added two recordings made under the direction of Denis Stevens 
—Expériences Anonymes 0027 and 0028), anda family tree. 

The book is straightforward and restrained in style. It is gratifying 
to note that the author does not share some of his countrymen’s 
horror of useful transliterations like ‘head-motive’. An occasional 
digression such as the one on the verse anthem and frequent com- 
ments on performance practice help illuminate dark corners and add 
to the book’s merit. On the other hand, Stevens is wrong in thinking 
Tomkins unique among Englishmen in dedicating individual madri- 
gals to family and friends, as he did in his Songs of 1622. Nine years 
earlier each one of John Coperario’s Songs of Mourning, written on 
Prince Henry’s death, had been inscribed to various members of the 
royal family, concluding with one “To the most disconsolate Great 
Britain’ and another “To the world’. To the list of composers who 
employed Dowland’s Lachrymae theme in their works (p. 104) 
should be added Anthony Holborne’s name. 

It would be unfair to expect a monograph of only 214 pages to af- 
ford much more than running comment in the way of analysis of 
style. What the book lacks is a detailed consideration of the style 
changes from the Elizabethan through the Caroline period and their 
influence on Tomkins. Only such a discussion would substantiate the 
interesting thesis that Tomkins was ‘a traditional composer by de- 
sign, and a transitional one by accident . . .’. Nevertheless the aim of 
this short account was to introduce us to Tomkins and to stir us up 
over his music. It has certainly succeeded. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Joel Newman 


Elizabeth Jenkins. Elizabeth the Great, a Biography. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., 1959. 336 pp. illus. $5. 

Miss Jenkins has achieved what might have appeared to be impos- 
sible, a book about the much memorialized Elizabeth that interests 
the intelligent public and will richly reward the scholarly specialist. 
Modestly disclaiming original research among the archives and ac- 
knowledging indebtedness to those giants of the academic field, Pro- 
fessors Neale, Rowse, and Read, the authoress says that her study is 
based on material and on portraits for the most part known to the 
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discerning. Miss Jenkins has concentrated her attention on the person- 
ality and behavior of the Queen. Thus she has had time enough for 
skillful revelation of a good deal about the great princess which per- 
force has received short shrift in works interpreting Elizabeth’s reign 
and the statesmanship which distinguished it. 

Elizabeth the Great, we learn, was so keenly sensitive to scents and 
smells that even the powerful Burleigh thought it worth while to 
warn would-be donors of her dislike of overly strong perfumes. 
Passionately clean as well as perennially interested in her wardrobe, 
she contrasts favorably, in modern eyes at least, with the dirty, bug- 
ridden monarch and courtiers of the next reign. Miss Jenkins never 
lets her reader forget the appearance of the Queen from girlhood to 
old age. Her illustrations are not only delightfully selected but their 
pictorial record has been rewardingly analyzed. The pearls, emeralds, 
and sapphires which were beloved by Elizabeth, the changing fash- 
ions in dress and in hair arrangement which she adopted, the matter 
incidentally of baldness and of wigs, the care and treatment of that 
white skin which was so admired, all these matters are carefully and 
lovingly described. 

The absorption with her impression-impact upon others, her en- 
joyment of contact with the English people from the days of her in- 
carceration in the Tower during Mary’s reign to the latest triumphal 
processions through London streets, her constant demand for ad- 
miration—this egoism benefited Elizabeth the Queen but sometimes 
impaired her relationship with individuals and defeated her in the 
very objectives for which she strove. Visitors to the court noted her 
exhibitionism with amusement, but all were and must have been 
aware of the Queen’s successful projection as the Gloriana of a loyal 
age. 

The frankness of this book is all the more effective because of its 
entire freedom from sentiment, the desire to glorify or to denigrate. 
Miss Jenkins seeks understanding of a famous but often unreal seem- 
ing Fairie Queen. Her Elizabeth cries violently, refuses to believe un- 
til she must that the dreaded smallpox has dared infect her royal per- 
son, teases and tickles her courtiers in and out of season, wantonly 
displays herself to her intimates and her visitors. The Queen’s friend- 
ships are noticed, her faithfulness emphasized and her compassion for 
the sick. She could be a good and gentle nurse. She was at times a 
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cruel, vengeful ruler. All phases of behavior and facets of character 
are described by another woman who has studied to know her Eliza- 
beth. The Queen comes off the playing card and into the parlor. 

The biography is never more perceptive than in the thrice-told 
tale of Elizabeth’s loves and matrimonial negotiations. Miss Jenkins 
avoids the inventive, the bawdy, and the trite but makes a very good 
argument for her own theory of what actually happened. Elizabeth 
was too young of course to appreciate the immediate horrors of her 
mother’s execution but she grew up to understand them. A beloved 
stepmother met the same fate. Moreover, the girl’s earliest rousing to 
sexual desires was at the unscrupulous hands of Sir Thomas Seymour 
and no satisfaction could come to her from this experience. The 
woman undoubtedly loved Leicester and perhaps was attracted by 
some of his contemporaries. Miss Jenkins thinks that much as she 
craved admiration and the excitement of relations with the other sex 
Elizabeth was always to withdraw before the final satisfaction of the 
desires felt and aroused. Marriage was to be dreaded—this is the hy- 
pothesis—and in fact had been put out of her mind from the time she 
was eight. It was to be talked about, it was to be the subject of diplo- 
matic activities, it was never recognized as entirely rejected in any 
overt way except in one reported remark of Leicester’s. 

Elizabeth was truly a princess of the Renaissance. To natural abil- 
ity was added excellent instruction and an abiding interest and curi- 
osity. She was musical. She loved display and adorned her palaces 
with carpets, glass, and other luxuries dear to her age. Poets and play- 
wrights celebrated her and she encouraged and enjoyed their homage. 
In politics she was devious, often wise, and possessed of a profound 
understanding of the role of monarchy in her kingdom. She was avid 
for gifts and service but ameliorated or complicated this taste, per- 
haps, by the frugality in which she resembled her grandfather rather 
than bluff King Hal. Elizabeth’s public orations are famous but her 
private scribbling less well known. In one quoted here Elizabeth re- 
veals a skillful phrasemaker. Recording thoughts about Mary of 
Scotland she wrote: 


The Daughter of Debate that eke discord doe sow 
Shall reap no gain where former rule hath taught still peace to grow. (p. 156) 


And in a collection of prayers yet another side of this varied creature 
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peeps out of an address to the Almighty: “Thou hast set me on high, 
my flesh is frail and weak. If] therefore at anytime forget Thee, touch 
my heart, O Lord, that I may remember Thee’ (p. 264). Frail, often 
weak, but set high on her throne, Elizabeth the Great as Elizabeth, 
the woman, finds here her most perceptive biographer. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE Caroline Robbins 


Pierre Brachin. Le Cercle de Muiden (1609-1647) et la Culture Fran- 
caise. Archives des Lettres Modernes, juin-juillet, 1957. 48 pp. 500 f. 

Written for a literate French audience (no doubt for students of 
comparative literature), Le Cercle de Muiden is an exceptionally in- 
formative and controlled presentation of a most cultivated and so- 
phisticated circle of men of letters in Renaissance Holland. The Mui- 
den Circle, a fluid group of Renaissance ‘amateurs’, had its center in 
the poet Pieter Corneliszoon Hooft, who played host at his castle of 
Muiden, outside Amsterdam. Among the members of the group 
were two other major poets of seventeenth-century Holland besides 
Hooft, Joost van den Vondel and Constantijn Huygens, as well as a 
number of active contributors to art, scholarship, and letters. The 
two daughters of the poet Roemer Visscher came regularly to the 
castle, as did Daniel Mostaert, secretary to the Vroedschap of Am- 
sterdam, Caspar Barlaeus, one of the chief glories of Dutch human- 
ism, and Jan Albert Ban (Bannius), a composer and musical theorist 
whose importance has only recently begun to be recovered. 

M. Brachin has, quite properly, taken as his point of departure the 
qualities in common between Hooft’s ‘salon’ and the great salons of 
seventeenth-century France, though he fairly points out that the 
model for both was Florentine, and that Hooft’s salon was well es- 
tablished before the great Parisian salons came into being. But natur- 
ally enough, French influences were of exceptional importance at 
Muiden—not merely because so many cultivated Amsterdammers 
originated in Antwerp or another bilingual city in the Southern 
Netherlands, but because Hooft, Tesselschade Roemersdr. Visscher, 
and Huygens admired the French Renaissance and consciously adapt- 
ed many of its modes to their talents. Daniel Heinsius, the formulator 
of classical tragic theory greatly influenced by and greatly influencing 
French classical theatre, takes his proper place among the poets of 
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Muiden; M. Brachin also tackles the influence of Descartes, so difficult 
precisely to assess, and the vastly underrated influence upon Dutch 
thinkers and poets of Guez de Balzac. Though this little book is a 
superb introduction to the great figures of Dutch seventeenth-cen- 
tury literature, always and naturally scantily treated in the better- 
known foreign languages, it is also a thoroughly digested and pro- 
portional study of one aspect of that literature, brilliant in its clarity, 
understanding, and compression. For anyone without knowledge of 
Dutch trying to get an idea of what literature in that language was 
like in their late and great Renaissance, this book is a boon. And 
cheap. 


BARNARD COLLEGE Rosalie Colie 


Conferences 


NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its twentieth 
annual meeting at Brown University on October 16 and 17, Leicester 
Bradner presiding. The first session heard two papers: a survey of the 
last twenty years in the history of science by Harcourt Brown, and a 
survey of the history of art over the same period by W. G. Constable. 
A cocktail party was followed by a dinner, for both of which Brown 
University played host. In the evening there was a concert of Ren- 
aissance music for the organ, played and directed by William Din- 
neen. Saturday morning the survey of the last twenty years of Ren- 
aissance scholarship was continued. P. O. Kristeller spoke on prog- 
ress in the history of humanism, and Wallace K. Ferguson reported 
on the progress of economic history. At the short business meeting 
it was announced that Professor Bradner was retiring from the secre- 
taryship, which he has held throughout the twenty years of the con- 
ference’s existence, and that Myron P. Gilmore had consented to 
serve as his successor. The next meeting of the conference will be at 
Harvard University. Representatives of the conference in the Coun- 
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cil ofthe RSA are Ray Nash (Dartmouth C) and William F. Church 
(Brown U). 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will hold its 
1960 meeting on April 9. Anyone desiring to submit a paper or to 
be placed on the mailing list should communicate with its president, 
Professor Scott Goldthwaite, Department of Music, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


NEW YORK CITY RENAISSANCE CLUB held its first meeting of the 
year on November 24 at the New York University Faculty Club, 
where dinner was served and a paper, ‘The Humanist Philosophy and 
its Relation to Religion’, was read by Charles Trinkaus, Professor at 
Sarah Lawrence College. The officers of this conference are Gustave 
Reese, President, and Philip Mayerson, Secretary. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA held its fourth annual Renaissance con- 
ference, an all-day meeting, at the University of California at Davis 
on October 10. This was the best attended conference to date, with 
a registration of eighty and many more good papers offered than 
could be read. The program consisted of three sessions of twenty- 
minute papers on the general theme of ‘the great length of that chain 
of transitions known as the Renaissance’. The first session, dealing 
with the beginnings, heard three papers: Sister Mary Loyola (Col- 
lege of the Holy Names), ‘John of Salisbury, Forerunner of the Ren- 
aissance’; Elizabeth R. Homann (UC at Davis), “Was Chaucer a 
Renaissance Man?’; Alain Renoir (UC at Berkeley), ‘John Lydgate 
and the Renaissance’. The first afternoon session was concerned with 
the far-reaching influences of the Renaissance. Three papers were 
presented for discussion: Kester Svendsen (Oregon), “Paradise Lost 
in John Martin’s Answerable Style’; George Sensabaugh (Stanford), 
‘Milton Among the Connecticut Wits’; Desmond FitzGerald (U of 
San Francisco), “Descartes and Renaissance Science’. After a 3:30 
coffee break, the third session heard: Norman Rabkin (UC at Berke- 
ley), “Tamburlane, the Scourge of God’; Hilton Landry (UC at 
Davis), ‘Malone’s Edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets’; Edgar H. Sparks 
(UC at Berkeley), ‘Early Renaissance Music’ illustrated with re- 
cordings. Time was allowed for discussion after each paper. 
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Under the supervision of Professor Landry the library at Davis 
provided an exhibition of rare and unique Renaissance books, and 
there was also a collection of Renaissance prints drawn from the Art 
_ Department and from the private collection of Professor Joseph 
Baird on exhibition. Professor Maynard Amerine, Chairman of the 
Departments of Enology and Viticulture, took the members of the 
conference on a tour of the University winery and luncheon was 
served in the University faculty club. After the second of the after- 
noon sessions there was a cocktail party in the garden of the home 
of Professor and Mrs. Robert Wiggins. 

President Jonas Barish (UC at Berkeley) presided, Linda Van Nor- 
den (UC at Davis) was Program Chairman and Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Department of English at Davis, Robert Wiggins, Acting Chair- 
man, was host, and the guests were welcomed by Everett Carter, Vice- 
Chancellor at Davis. Officers elected for 1960 are: President, Law- 
rence V. Ryan (Stanford); Vice-President, Linda Van Norden; 
Second Vice-President, Aldo Scaglione (UC at Berkeley); Secretary- 
Treasurer, Desmond FitzGerald. The College of the Holy Names 
was offered for the 1960 meeting. 


CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE is planning a joint meet- 
ing with the Midwest Modern Language Association at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, April 28, 29, and 30, 1960. Alfred Harbage (Harvard) 
will be the evening speaker on Thursday the 28th, and Merritt Y. 
Hughes (Wisconsin) will speak on the 29th in the afternoon. The 
Museum of Art and the Library will have Renaissance exhibitions 
and The Alchemist will be presented at the University Theater. Papers 
- for the Renaissance conference should be sent to William Gilbert, 
Department of History, University of Kansas, Lawrence, before Feb- 
ruary 1. Professor W. P. Albrecht is President of the Midwest Mod- 
ern Language Association. A further announcement will be sent out, 
and inquiries should be directed to the appropriate division of the 
joint conference. 


SOUTH CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will be held at 
Mississippi State University on April 1-2, 1960. Patrick G. Hogan, Jr., 
is Chairman of the Program Committee. He is Professor of English, 
Mississippi State University, State College, Mississippi. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. A correc- 
tion. The officers elected for the 1960 meeting are: William Elton 
(UC at Riverside), President; Walter M. Crittenden (UCLA), Vice- 
President; John H. Gleason (Pomona C), Secretary-Treasurer; Paul 
M. Laporte (Immaculate Heart C) and Robert S. Kinsman (UCLA), 
Councillors. 


News and Notes 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION has announced a re- 
search fellowship program for 1960-61 ‘to promote study and re- 
search leading to publication on various aspects of the common in- 
terests, traditions and outlook of the countries of the North Atlantic 
Alliance. A limited number of advanced research fellowships is of- 
fered for 1960-61 to candidates from member states. The grants are 
intended for well-established scholars, and awards will be limited to 
fellows working on projects of direct interest to NATO or to the 
Atlantic community as a whole. Projects should pertain to historical, 
political, economic and social problems rather than to scientific ques- 
tions.’ Grants will normally be for a period of two to four months 
and will amount to 2300 new French francs per month, or the equiv- 
alent in other currencies, plus first class travel by air for approved 
journeys. Applications were due on December ist. Further informa- 
tion about the NATO Advanced Research Fellowships may be ob- 
tained from the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES awards three 
prizes of $1000 each annually to authors of unpublished monographs 
in the fields of the Humanities, the Social Sciences, and the Physical 
and Biological Sciences [see RN xu, 136]. The final date for the re- 
ceipt of manuscripts is October 1 and the winners are announced in 
December. For details send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the 
Committee on Monograph Prizes, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 280 Newton Street, Brookline Station, Boston 46, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERVICE is now publishing a quar- 
terly Check-list of Renaissance Studies, an international index of 
current books, monographs, brochures, and separates—new and re- 
cent nonperiodical materials in all Western languages. The annual 
subscription price is $3.50; write to the American Bibliographic Ser- 
vice, Box 39, East Northport, N. Y. We trust that some curious 
member will let us know to what extent this supplements, and to 
what extent it overlaps our quarterly bibliography. 


W. G. CONSTABLE is in England this month giving the Watson 
Lectures, under the auspices of the Sulgrave Trust. The topic must 
be of interest to both England and the United States, and he has 
elected to talk on collectors and collecting in the United States. The 
lectures will be given at University College of the University of 
London and will be repeated in the Leeds Art Gallery. 


MICRO METHODS, LTD., East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
England, is publishing microfilms, film strips, and beautiful colored 
slides of illuminations of the manuscripts in the collection of the 
Earl of Leicester at Holkham Hall in Norfolk. This is the last old and 
great private collection of illuminated manuscripts to remain intact. 
It contains many fine Renaissance illustrations. The collection was 
begun by Chief Justice Coke, the first Lord Leicester, and has been 
added to by his descendants. The first titles of the series are now 
available through Educational Products, Ltd., of East Ardsley. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL has set up an Inter- 
departmental Program of Medieval and Renaissance Studies ‘founded 
on the conviction that European civilization of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance forms a comprehensive whole and that specialized sub- 
jects of inquiry within it are best studied in terms of that broader 
context.’ The Interdepartmental Committee on Medieval and Ren- 
aissance Study administers the George Lincoln Burr Fellowship, 
which is open to PH.D. candidates in the field, and which covers tui- 
tion and fees and pays a stipend of $1900. There are a number of 
other fellowships and scholarships for which students in the program 
are eligible. For further information address the Chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 
226 Boardman Hall, Ithaca, New York. 
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Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from books sent by publishers and from vari- 
ous national bibliographies as follows: Austria, April 1959-August 
1959; Belgium, May 1959-August 1959; France, May 1959-July 
1959; Germany, April 11, 1959-August 8, 1959; Great Britain, May 
1959 and August 1959-September 1959; Italy, August 1958-Septem- 
ber 1958; Spain, April 1959-May 1959; Switzerland, July 1, 1959- 
August 15, 1959; United States, June 1959-September 1959. Books 
received are starred. Prices and abbreviations are explained in RN 
XI, 50-51. French prices in this list are still quoted in old francs, there 
being approximately five hundred of them to the U. S. dollar. [Please 
mention Renaissance News when ordering books. Such a mention 


encourages advertisers. | 


FINE ARTS 

Archives de l’art frangais. Tome xxm: 
Etudes et documents sur Vart francais du 
XII? au XIX siecle. Paris: Colin, 1959. 
416 p. Ill. de 24 h.-t. 3.000 f. 

Bassano, Jacopo. Comm. by Pietro Zam- 
petti; tr. by John Guthrie. Rome: Isti- 
tuto poligrafico dello stato, Libreria 
dello stato, piazza G. Verdi 10, [s.d.]. 
84 p. 19 il. 86 col. pl. Pap. L. 16,500. 

Batiffol, Louis. Le Louvre sous Henri IV 
et Louis XIII. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 
1959. 980 f. 

Belles heures of Jean, duke of Berry, prince 
of France. Introd. by James J. Rori- 
mer. New York: Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, 1958. col. pl. $4.75. [Lon- 
don: Thames, 1959. 42 /-.] 

Bertin-Mourot, Thérése. Poussin inconnu. 
Tome 1: Certitudes et incertitudes 4 
propos de la Vierge assise sur des de- 
grés. Paris: Morancé, 1959. 8 p. 13 pls. 
portr. fac-sim. 600 f. 

*Bronson, Bertrand Harris. The tradi- 
tional tunes of the Child ballads. With 
their texts, according to the extant 
records of Great Britain and America. 
Vol. 1 (Ballads 1-53). Princeton, N|J.: 
Princeton U Press, 1959. xxxviii, 465 
p. $25. 


Chauvet, Paul. Les ouvriers du livre en 
France, des origines a la révolution de 
1789. Avant-propos d’Armand Prud- 
homme et M.-A. Bernard. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. 
$66 p. 2.900 f. 

Del Vita, Alessandro. Rapporti e contrasti 
fra artisti nel Rinascimento. Arezzo: Ed. 
Rinascimento, 1958. p. 95. L. 600. 

Descargues, Pierre. Dutch painting. Tr. 
from French by Stuart Hood. London: 
Thames & Hudson, 1959. 100 p. 48 
col. ill. 18 /. 

Diirer, Albrecht. Skizzenbuch der Reise 
nach der Niederlanden. (Hrsg. Edmund 
Schilling.) Basel: Phoebus-Verl., 1958. 
Pp. sfr. 38.-. 

Grant, Maurice Harold. Chronological his- 
tory of the old English landscape painters 
[in oil] from the 16th century to the 19th 
century. (Descr. of more than 800 
painters.) New ed. rev. & enl. Ltd. ed. 
8 v. V. 4. Essex, England: F. Lewis, 
1959. 255-355 p. 48 pl. 8/8 /-. 

Gukovsky, M. A. Leonardo da Vinci (in 
Russian). Leningrad-Moscow, 1958. 
171 p. 82 pl. 

Guzzo, A. Scritti critici e studi d’arte relig- 
iosa. Torino: Ed. di ‘Filosofia’ [1959]. 
260 p. [Sections on Fra Angelico, Tus- 
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can and Umbrian painters, Gothic art 
and Italy. ] 

Haas, Willy. Rembrandt, ein Mann fiir 
heute. Hommerich: Eckhardt, 1959. 35 
S. nach Art e Blockbuches mit ein- 
gelkl. 3.20. 

*Harrison, Frank Ll. Music in medieval 
Britain. (Stud. in the hist. of music ser.) 
London: Routledge, Kegan; New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. xx, 
491 p. 26 ill. 7 line drawings. bibliog., 
indices. $10. 

*Kubler, George, and Martin Soria. Art 
and architecture in Spain and Portugal and 
their American dominions, 1500-1800, 
(Pelican hist. of art.) Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1959. xxx, 445 p. 3 
maps. 44 figs. 192 pl. bibliog. index. 
$12.50. 

Jallut, Marguerite. Histoire du chateau de 
Versailles. 1: Le xvu® siécle. Mont- 
rouge: Ed. filmées d’art et d’histoire, 
1959. 3.500 f. 

Klingenburg, Karl-Heinz. Meisterzeich- 
nungen der Renaissance. 16 orig. Wied- 
ergaben v. Zeichngn. Hrsg. Berlin: 
Heinschelverl., 1959. 46 S. 

Lavalleye, Jacques, ed. Les primitifs fla- 
mands. 1: Répertoire des peintures fla- 
mandes des 15° et 16° siécles. Coll. 
d’Espagne. Anvers: Ed. ‘De Sikkel’, 
1958. 47 p. Rel., 220 f.b. 

Mas Grau, Juan. El renacimiento en Roma 
y Venecia. Barcelona: Ed. G.P., 1959. 
64 p. 2,00. 

*Murray, Peter. An index of attributions 
before Vasari. (Pocket Libr. of Stud. in 
Art, 12.) Firenze: Olschki, 1959. 163 p. 

Powell, Nicolas. From baroque to rococo; 
an introd. to Austrian and German archi- 
tecture from 1580-1790. London: Faber; 
New York: Praeger; Toronto: British 
Book Service, 1959. 184 p. il. col. pl. 
50 /-; $10. 

Henry Purcell, 1659-1695. I. Holst, ed. 
New York-Oxford-Toronto: Oxford 
U Press, 1959. $4.25; 18 /-; $3.75. 

Rembrandt. [Werke.] Mit e. Einf. und 
Bildtexten v. E. R. Meijer. Miinchen: 


Goldmann, 1959. Hlw. 20.-. 

*Robertson, Donald. Mexican manuscript 
painting of the early colonial period. The 
metropolitan schools. (Yale Hist. 
Pubns., Hist. of Art, xu.) New Haven: 
Yale U Press, 1959. xx, 234 p. 88 pl. 
h.d.t. Bibliog., list of catalogues and 
bibliog. studies. $10. [Handsome study 
of the carry-over from pre-Conquest 
art, examining most facets of Mexican 
art and artists in the 16th century. ] 

Rubens; selected drawings. With introd. 
and critical catalogue by Julius Held. 
2 vols. London: Phaidon, 1959. 186, 
196 p.ill. col. pl. 7/7 /-. 

Schiltz, Eug. Van Eyck-studien. 1: De 
Boodschap op het Gentse vulluik. 2: 
Het duddel portret van de Arnolfini’s. 
3: Verdoken handtekeningen. Ant- 
werpen, 1958. 

Schott, Rolf. Florentine painting. Tr. from 
Germ. by Michael Heron. London: 
Thames & Hudson, 1959. 103 p. 48 col. 
ill. 18 /. 

Van Puyvelde, Léo. Les esquisses de Ru- 
bens. Bale: Ed. Holbein; Genéve: Mont 
Blanc, 1959. Ill. de 104 reprod. h.-t. 
90 p. Rel., 1.750 f. 

Walefte, Pierre. La vie des grands peintres 
hollandais. Le destin de Rembrandt, 
lépoque de Rembrandt. Ill. d’hélio- 
grav. Paris: Vilo, 1959. 240 p. 1.500 f. 

Weigert, Hans. Kleine Kunstgeschichte Eu- 
ropas. Mittelalter und Neuzeit. 6 Aufl. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1958. 352 S. 
mit zahlr. Lw. 13.80. 

Weigert, Roger-Armand. Costumes et 
modes d’autrefois. XvI® et Xvue siécles. 
n° 6. Pourpoints et vertugadins. De 
Francois 1° 4 Louis XI, 1515-1643. 
Paris: Rombaldi, 1959. Cart., 5.500 f. 

Weisbach, Werner. Die Basler Buchillus- 
tration des 15. Jahrhunderts. Mit einem 
Verzeichnis der illustrierten Basler 
Drucke des 15. Jahrhunderts. Kehl: 
Heitz, 1957. 77S. DM 18.-. 

Wescher, Paul. Jean Fouquet et son temps. 
Bale: Ed. Holbein; Genéve: Mont 
Blanc, 1959. 108 p. Rel., 1.500 f. 
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Wolfflin, Heinrich. Classic art; an intro- 
duction to the Italian Renaissance. Tr. by 
Peter and Linda Murray. Repr. Lon- 
don: Phaidon; Toronto: Doubleday, 
[s.d.]. 296 p. 200 ill. ro col. ill. $7.50. 


HISTORY 


Alaert, Louis. La myopie héréditaire des 
Médicis. Bruxelles: Laboratoires Cusi, 
1958. $7 p. fig. 

* Andrews, Kenneth R., ed. English pri- 
vateering voyages to the West Indies, 
1588-95. (The Hakluyt Society, 2nd 
ser., CxI.) New York: Cambridge U 
Press, for the Hakluyt Society, 1959. 
xxviii, 421 p. 4 ill. 5 maps. $7.50. 
[Transcripts of official records, with 
explanatory introds. ] 

Ankwicz v. Kleehoven, Hans. Documenta 
Cuspiniana. Urkundl. und literar. Bau- 
steine zu einer Monographie iiber den 
Wiener Humanisten Dr. Johann Cus- 
pinian. Wien: Rohrer in Komm., 
1957. S. 88’-. 

—. Der Wiener Humanist Johannes Cus- 
pinian. Gelehrter u. Diplomat zur Zeit 
Kaiser Maximilians1. Graz-K6ln: Boh- 
lau, 1959. xi, 344. S. Lw. S. 148’-. 

Arondel, M., J. Bouillon, et J. Rudel. 
Histoire XVI, XVII, XVIII? siécles. Par- 
is: Bordas, 1959. Ill. de 6 cartes et 64 
eta 5 12): 

Bourges. Cour d’Appel. Une famille de 
notaires berruyers, les Babou et leur plus 
illustre dame, Gabrielle d’ Estrées, comtesse 
de Sagone en Berry. Saint-Amand- 
Mont-Rond: Impr. Bussiére, s.d. 

Bouwsma, William J. The interpretation 
of Renaissance humanism. Washington: 
Service Center for Teachers of His- 
tory, (1959). 24 p. 

*Boxer, C. R., ed. The tragic history of the 
sea, 1589-1622. (Hakluyt Soc., 2nd 
ser., Cx.) New York, Cambridge: 
Cambridge U Press for the Hakluyt 
Society, 1959. xiv, 297 p. Io ill. 6 
maps. $7.50. 

*Biihler, Curt F. The university and the 
press in 15th century Bologna. (Texts & 


Studies in the Hist. of Med. educ., 
ed. A. L. Gabriel and J. N. Garvin, 7.) 
Notre Dame: The Mediaeval Institute, 
U of Notre Dame, 1958. 109 p. Indices, 
appendices (incl. check list of Bolo- 
gnese incunabula.) 

Carriére, J. La population d’ Aix-en-Pro- 
vence a la fin du XVII? siecle. (Travaux 
et mémoires.) Paris: La pensée univer- 
sitaire, 1959. 600 f. 

*Cavendish, George. The life and death of 
cardinal Wolsey. Ed. by Richard S. 
Sylvester. London-New York-Toron- 
to: Oxford U Press, for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, 1959. xlii, 304 p. 
Historical notes, appendices, glossary, 
index. 1 ill. $5.60. 

Cockle, Maurice J. D. Bibliography of 
military books up to 1642. Introd. by 
Charles Oman. 2nd Itd. ed. London: 
Holland Press, 112 Whitfield St., 1958. 
xl, 267 p. ill. maps. 84 /-. 

Cole, Rufus I. Human history: the 17th 
century and the Stuart family. 2 v. Port- 
land, Me.: Bond Wheelwright, 1959. 
648; 606 p. $17.50. 

Cortés Echanove, Luis. Nacimiento y cri- 
anza de personas reales en la Corte Es- 
patiola 1566-1886. Madrid: Escuela de 
Historia moderna del Cons. Sup. de 
Inv. Cientificas, 1958. 386 p. 150,00. 

D’Addario, Arnaldo. Il problema senese 
nella storia italiana della prima meta del 
Cinquecento. La guerra di Siena. Firenze: 
F. Le Monnier, 1958. p. viii, 426. 
L. 3000. 

Da Prati, Pino. La politica e Ia filosofia 
nella ‘Monarchia’ di Dante. San Remo: 
Ed. grafiche Bracco, 1958. p. 62. 

Davies, Godfrey. Early Stuarts, 1603-60. 
(Oxford hist. of England, 9.) 2nd. ed. 
Toronto-London: Oxford, 1959. xxiii, 
458 p. maps. $5.60; 35 /-. 

Del Vita, Alessandro. Nel Rinascimento. 
Costumi, fatti, avvenimenti. Arezzo: Ed. 
Rinascimento, 1958. p. 114. L. 600. 

De Smet, Antoine. Voyageurs belges aux 
Etats-Unis du XVII* siécle a 1900. No- 
tices bio-bibliographiques. Bruxelles: 
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Patrimonie de la Bibliothéque royale 
de Belgique, 1959. 204 p. 165 f.b. 

Dietrich, Klaus Peter. Territoriale En- 
twicklung, Verfassung und Gerichtswesen 
im Gebiet um Bayreuth bis 1603. Kall- 
miinz-Opf.: Lassleben, 1958. xvii, 
201 S. II.-. 

*Emery, Richard W. The Jews of Per- 
pignan in the 13th century. An economic 
study based on notarial records. New 
York: Columbia U Press, 1959. xii, 
202 p. $4.50. 

Estailleur-Chanteraine, Philippe d’. Henri 
IV, roi de France et de Navarre. Paris: 
Club des éditeurs, 1958. lxxxiv, 274, 
xlvi p. pls. portrs. 2.237 f. 

Fabian, Ekkehart. Zur Briick-Nachkom- 
menforschung. 2: Nachtr. zu Nach- 
kommen d. Kanzlers Gregor Briick. 
Tome 1. Neustadt an d. Aisch: Dege- 
ner, 1958. 2.50. 

Fichtenau, Heinrich. Der junge Maximil- 
ian. Wien: Verl. f. Geschichte u. Poli- 
tik; Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1959. 
50S. Kart. 25’—.; 4.-. 

*[Fugger] News and rumor in Renaissance 
Europe: The Fugger newsletters. Ed., 
with introd., by George T. Matthews. 
(Capricorn Bk. 9.) New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 253 p. $2.50. 
Pap. $1.25. 

Garin, E. L’educazione in Europa (1400- 
1600). Bari: Laterza, 1957. p. 310. 

Gayre, George Robert. Heraldic standards 
and other ensigns; their development and 
history. London: Oliver; Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin, 1959. 132 pl ill. col. pl. 
35 /-; $7.75. 

Genova, Universita di. Istituto di storia 
medioevale e moderna, Fonti e Studi 1. 
Miscellanea di storia ligure 1. Genoa, 
1958. [43-120: John Day, ‘I conti pri- 
vati della famiglia Adorno (1402-08) 
121-187: Gian Giacomo Musso, ‘La 
cultura genovese fra il Quattro e il 
Cinquecento.’ With texts and docu- 
ments of Battista di Campofregoso, 
Hieronymus Palmarius, Ludovicus 
Spinula.] 


Grundmann, Herbert. Landgraf Philipp 
von Hessen auf dem Augsburger Reichstag 
1530. Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 1959. 
87S. 6.-. 

Handover, Phyllis Margaret. Second Ce- 
cil; the rise to power, 1563-1604, of Sir 
Robert Cecil, later Earl of Salisbury. 
London: Eyre; Toronto: McClelland, 
1959. 332 p. pl. 42 /-. $8.50. 

Heinrich, Ferdinand. Die Tiirkenzugs- 
bestrebungen Kaiser Maximilians I. in 
den Jahren 1517 und 1518. Graz, 1958. 

Histoire de la famille de France, venue d’ Ar- 
tois en Champagne, 1415-1957. St.-Just- 
la~Pendue (Loire): Impr. Chirat, 1958. 
168 p. 

Hudleston, Christopher R., ed. Naworth 
estate and household accounts, 1648-60. 
(Surtees Soc. pubns., 168.) London: 
Quaritch, 1959. 247 p. 50 /-. 

*Hughes, Paul L. and Robert F. Fries. 
Crown and parliament in Tudor-Stuart 
England. A documentary constitutional 
history [handsomely printed full ex- 
cerpts from relevant documents]. New 
York: Putnam’s, 1959. xvi, 359 p.- 
Genealogical tables. $6.95. 

Jongh, Jane de. Margaret of Austria. (Sea- 
gull ed.) New York: Norton, s.d. 
$1.89. 

Kerer, Johannes. Statuta collegii sapientiae. 
The Statutes of the Collegium Sapien- 
tiae in Freiburg University, Freiburg, 
Breisgau, 1497. Facsim. ed., introd. & 
ed. by Josef Hermann Beckmann. Lin- 
dau-Konstanz: Jan Thorbecke, 1957. 
2 vols. 96 p. of text; 54 fols. of multi- 
color facsim. 

Lamb, Vivien B. Betrayal of Richard III. 
London: Coram, 1959. 117 p. 10 /6. 
*Langnas, I. A. Dictionary of discoveries. 
Pref. by J. Salwyn Shapiro. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 201 p. $5. 
[More properly, Dictionary of Discov- 
erers. 15th to 20th cent. explorers, pa- 
trons of explorers, instrument makers, 
etc. Useful, but should have been fur- 

nished with notes, bibliog., etc.] 

Lavedan, Pierre. Histoire de lurbanisme. 
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Tome u: Renaissance et temps mo- 
dernes. Paris: Laurens, 1959. 530 p. 
5.000 f. Cart., 7.500 f. 

*Leary, Francis. The golden longing. A 
portrait of the turbulent 15th century 
and its immortals. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1959. xxv, 358 p. 15 ill. h.d.t. 2 
genealogical charts. map. bibliog. Ap- 
pendices, index. $5.95. 

*Lee, Maurice, Jr. John Maitland of Thir- 
lestane and the foundation of the Stewart 
despotism in Scotland. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton U Press; London: Oxford 
U Press, 1959. xii, 314 p. $6. 

*Leonard, Irving A. Baroque times in old 
Mexico. Scenes from life in the 17th 
century. 17th century persons, places 
and practices. [Provocative discussion 
of growth of Latin-American attitudes 
and culture as distinct from Spanish. ] 
Ann Arbor: U of Michigan Press, 
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tionnaires linguistiques; in English: An 
annotated bibliography of language dic- 
tionaries. | Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1958. 
XC1, 496 S. DM $0. 

Das Zweite Erwachen, Lyrik der italieni- 
schen Renaissance. (Agora, vol. Iv, n. 10, 
1958.) 128 p. [Introd. by M. Schlosser. 
Italian poems by Petrarch, Giustina 
Levi Perotti (forged in the 16th cen- 
tury), Boccaccio, Franco Sacchetti, 
Lorenzo de’Medici, Poliziano, Boiar- 
do, Ariosto, Raphael, Cariteo, Casa, 
Tansillo, Galeazzo di Tarsia, Michel- 
angelo, Vittoria Colonna, Gaspara 
Stampa, Barbara Torello, Tasso, with 
German verse translations, a conclud- 
ing note, biographical notes, and bib- 
liog.] 

Zygulski, Zdzislaw, und Marian Szy- 
rocki. Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. 
Bd. 2: Die deutsche Literatur v.d. 
zweiten Halfte d. 15. bis zum Ausgang 
d. 17. Jahrhunderts. Wroclaw: Pans- 
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twowe Wydawnictwo naukowe, 1958. 
248 S. zl. 22.-. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, SCIENCE 


Acta reformationis catholicae. Ecclesiam 
Germaniae concernentia saeculi 16. 
Hrsg. v. Georg Pfeilschifter. B. 1: 
1520-1532. Regensburg: Pustet, 1959. 
670 S. Lw. 58.-. 

Actes du colloque sur la Renaissance orga- 
nisé par la Société d’histoire moderne 
et présidé par MM. Febvre, Renaudet, 
Coornaert. Sorbonne, 30 juin—1 juillet 
1956. (De Pétrarque a Descartes. Ed. P. 
Mesnard, n. 3). Paris: J. Vrin, 1958. 79 
p. [Papers, with discussion, on aesthet- 
ics (A. Chastel, Francastel), Economy 
(Mollat), and the state (Chabod) of the 
Renaissance. ] 

Alberigo, Giuseppe. I vescovi italiani al 
Concilio di Trento (1545-1547). Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1958. p. xi, 240. 

[Alberti] An autograph letter from Leon 
Battista Alberti to Matteo de’Pasti, No- 
vember 18, 1454. Ed. with an introd. by 
Cecil Grayson. New York: Pierpont 
Morgan Library, 1957. 20 p. pl. 

—. Deset Knih o Stavitelstvi. Libri de re 
aedificatoria decem. Prague: Statni Nak- 
ladatelstvi Krasné Literatury Hudby a 
Umeni, 1956. 452 p. [Czech trans., 
with notes. | 

Anthologie de la littérature spirituelle du 
XVI¢ siecle. Textes choisis, trad. et 
comm. par le Ch Pierre Groult. 
(Coll. Témoins de l’Espagne, 4.) Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1959. 290 p. 1.400 f. 
[Texte en frangais et en espagnol. | 

[Arensburg] Facets of the Renaissance: the 
Arensburg lectures orig. pres. at the U 
of Southern California under auspices 
of the Francis Bacon Foundation. Ed. 
by William H. Werkmeister, fore- 
word by Tracy E. Streveley. Los An- 
geles: U of Southern California Press, 
1959. I12 p. $3.95. 

Bacon, Francis. Essays. Ed. by J. M. 
McNeill. (Scholar’s Libr.) London: 
Macmillan, 1959. 190 p. 5 /6. 


Baldwin, Charles Sears. Renaissance theory 
and practice. Gloucester, Mass.: P. 
Smith, 1959. 251 p. $4.25. 

Baridon, Silvio F. Frangois Luillier liber- 
tino. Vol. 1. Milano: Ist. editoriale 
cisalpino, 1958. p. 115. L. 1200. 

[Béze] Une eeuvre inconnue de Théodore de 
Béze. Response a la confession du feu Duc 
Iean de Northumbelande. . . . Premiére 
réimpression de l’éd. de 1554, avec une 
introd. par A.-H. Chaubard. Lyon: 
Presses Académiques, 1959. 32, 36 p. 
index. 

Bieler, André. La pensée économique et 
sociale de Calvin. Préf. de Antony Ba- 
bel. Genéve: Georg, 1959. 580 p. 
2.800 f. 

Brunet, Georges. Un prétendu traité de 
Pascal. Le discours sur les passions de 
Lamour. Paris: Ed. de Minuit, 1959. 
244+ 64 p. 1.800 a 4.000 f. 

Buchner, Paul. Giulio Iasolino medico cala~ 
brese del Cinquecento che dette nuova vita 
ai Bagni dell’isola d’ Ischia. Milano: Riz- 
zolied., 1958. p. 129, con I5 tav. f. t. 

Buscarlet, Daniel. Geneve, citadelle de la 
réforme. Préf. de Marc Boegner. Ge- 
néve: Comité du jubilé calvinien, 
1959. 204 p. 14 pls. Io fis. 

*Byrns, Lois. Recusant books in Ameri- 
ca, 1559-1640—Supplement. Hand-set, 
hand-printed, ltd. ed. New York: Pe- 
ter Kavanagh Hand-Press, 238 E. 29 
St., 1959. 46 p. $15. : 

Calvin, John. Institutes of the Christian re- 
ligion. Tr. by Henry Beveridge. 2 v. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 
1959. XXiV, $82; 704 p. Pap. $5. 

—. Lettres anglaises (1548-1562). Comm. 
par Albert-Marie Schmidt. Paris: Ber- 
ger-Levrault, 1959. 212 p. 900 f. 

Collinet, Robert. La réformation en Bel- 
gique au XVI? siécle. 2° éd. Bruxelles: 
Ed. dela Libr. des éclaireurs unionistes, 
1958. 156 p. 75 f.b. 

Courants religieux et humanisme a la fin du 
XV* et au début du XVI? siecle. Colloque 
de Strasbourg, 9-11 mai 1957. Trav. 
du Centre d’études supérieure spécia- 
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lisé d’histoire des religions de Stras- 
bourg. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1959. 144 p. 8oof. 

Cusa, Nicolai de. Tota pulchra es, amica 
mea [Sermo de pulchritudine]. Ed. by 
G. Santinello, Padua: Societa Cooper- 
ativa Tipografica, 1958. p. 40. 

Delarue, Jacques. Sainteté de Monsieur 
Vincent. Paris: Ed. du Cerf, 1959. 228 
p. 540 f. 

Descartes, René. Traité des passions. Paris: 
Vialetay, 1959. 230 p. 30 burins orig. 
de C. P. Josso. 30 pls. 55.000 f. A 
800.000 f. 

Dibon, Paul, directeur, avec la collabora- 
tion de R. H. Popkin, H. C. Hazewin- 
kel, A. Robinet, L. Kolakowsky, P. ie 
S. Whitmore, E. R. Labrousse, R. 
Schackleton, C. L. Thijssen-Schoute et 
E. Haase. Pierre Bayle, le philosophe de 
Rotterdam. Amsterdam: Elsevier; Par- 
is: Vrin, 1959. xix, 255 p. portr. 25 fl. 

Dionisotti, C. Discorso sull’umanesimo ital- 
iano. Verona: Valdonega, 1956. p. 34. 

Ficino, Marsilio. Opera omnia. Vol. 1, 1 
(and 2). Riprod. in fototipia a cura di 
M. Sancipriano con pres. di P. O. 
Kristeller. Torino: Bottega d’Erasmo, 
1959. [p. iii: Letter of POK to Dott. 
Barrera (1959); p. viii-x, nota bibli- 
ografica.] Reprod. of Basel ed. of 
1576, vol. 1, pt. I goes to p. 606. Pt. 2 
begins with p. 607. Total: x, 1012 p. 
+ indices. 

Firpo, L. Lo stato ideale della Controri- 
forma, Ludovico Agostini. Bari: Laterza, 
1957. p. 382. 

Andreae Fricii Modrevii. Opuscula annis 
1560—1562 conscripta (Opera omnia, 
Vol. tv.) Ed. by C. Kumaniecki. War- 
saw: Panstwowy Instytut Wydawnic- 
zy, 1958. 339 p. 

Gaeta, F. Il Vescovo Pietro Barozzi e il 
trattato ‘De factionibus extinguendis’. 
Venice-Rome: Istituto per la collabo- 
razione culturale, 1958. 157 p. 

Garin, E. Studi sul platonismo medievale. 
Florence: Le Monnier, 1958. vi, 221 p. 
[Collected articles dealing with the 


school of Chartres, the Liber Alcidi, 
and Pletho. ] 

Gotze, Ruth. Wie Luther Kirchenzucht 
iibte. Eine krit. Unters. v. Luthers 
Bannspriichen und ihrer exeget.Grund- 
legge aus d. Sicht unserer Zeit. Géttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1959. 
145 S. 9.80. 

Gueroult, Martial. Malebranche. Tome tm: 
Les cing abimes de la Providence. 1: 
La nature et la grace. (288 p. 1.200 f.) 
2: L’ordre et l’occasionalisme. (428 p. 
1.800 f.). (Coll. philosophie de l’esprit.) 
Paris: Ed. Montaigne, 1959. 

Guitton, Georges, s.j. Le pére de la Chaize, 
confesseur de Louis XIV. Préf. d’André 
Latreille. 2 vols. (Figures méconnues.) 
Paris: Beachesne, 1959. 279, 287 p. 
2,700 f. 

Hansotte, Georges, et Richard Forgeur. 
Inventaire analytique de documents relatifs 
a histoire du diocése de Liége sous le ré- 
gime des nonces de Cologne, 1606-1634. 
Bruxelles-Rome: Institut historique 
belge de Rome, 1958. 315 p. 

Hetmanck, Ingeborg. Das Problem Krieg 
und Frieden bei Luther. Wein. 1958. 

Hijams-Tromp, Irene. Via e opere di Ag- 
nolo Torini. Thesis, Leiden, 1957. 403 
p. [Detailed biographical and biblio- 
graphical study of the 14th century 
Florentine author, with a critical ed. of 
two religious treatises and his poems. ] 

Iparaguirre, Ignacio. Espiritu de San Ig- 
nacio de Loyola. Bilbao: El Mensajero 
del Corazén de Jesus. (Madrid: Difu- 
sora del libro), 1958. 207 p. 47,00. 

Im lichte der Reformation. Jahrbuch d. 
Evang. Bundes. Fragen und Antwor- 
ten. Hrsg. zum Luthertag. 2. 1959. 
Von Martin Schmidt. Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1959. 144 S. 
4.80. 

Loewenich, Walther von. Von Augustin 
zu Luther. Beitrage zur Kirchensge- 
schichte. Witten: Luther-Verl., 1959. 
440 S. Lw. 16.80. 

Loyola, Ignace de. Lettres. Trad. et comm. 
par Gervais Dumeige. Paris-Bruges: 
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Desclée De Brouwer, 1959. 527 p- 
196 f.b. 

—. Journal spirituel. Trad. et comm. par 
Maurice Giuliani. Paris-Bruges: Des- 
clée De Brouwer, 1959. 147 p. 86 f.b. 

Luther, Martin. Der kleine Katechismus 
Doktor Martin Luthers. Gladbeck: 
Schriftenmissions-Verl., 1959. 64 S. 
-.§0. 

—. Die Werke Martin Luthers. Bd. to: 
Die Briefe. Hrsg. v. Kurt Aland. Stutt- 
gart: Klotz, 1959. 440 S. Lw. 19.20. 
Subskr. Pr. 15.40. 

—. Das Wort sie sollen lassen stahn. Eine 
ausw. aus s. Werken u. Briefen. Mit e. 
Nachw. v. Friedrich Seebass. K6nig- 
stein im Taunus: Langewiesche, 1959. 
273 S. Lw. §.40. 

Luther-Jahrbuch. Jahrbuch d. Luther-Ges. 
Hrsg. v. Franz Lau. Berlin: Lutheris- 
ches Verl., 1958. vii, 172 S. mit bibliog. 
1956. Lw. 14.-. 

Manoscritti e stampe venete dell’ Aristotelis- 
mo e Averroismo (Secoli X-XVI). Cata- 
logo di Mostra presso la Bibl. Naz. 
Marciana in occasione del xu Cong. 
Internaz. di Filosofia (Padova e Vene- 
zia, Sett. 1958). Venezia: Biblioteca 
Naz. Marciana, 1958. x, 205 p. 

Mesters, Gondulf. Die Rheinische Karmeli- 
terprovinz wdhrend der Gegenreforma- 
tion. Speyer: Jagersche Buchdruckerei, 
1958. 92S. 5.-. 

Palladio, Andrea. Ctyri Knihy 0 Architek- 
ture... . Prague: Statni Nakladatelstvi 
Krdsné Literatury Hudby a Umeni, 
1958. 467 p. Czech trans. 

Paschini, P. Tre illustri prelati del rinasci- 
mento: Ermolao Barbaro, Adriano Castel- 
lesi, Giovanni Grimani. (Lateranum 
N.S. 23,4) Rome, 1957. 207 p. 

Pastor, Ludwig. Geschichte der Papste seit 
dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Mit Be- 
nutzg. d. Papstl. Geheim-Archives und 
vieler anderer Archiv bearb. Bd. 11: 
Geschichte d. Papste im Zeitalter d. 
katholischen Reformation und Res- 
tauration: Klemens vm. Freiburg- 
Rome: Herder, 1959. 804 S. Lw. 37-. 


Subskr. Pr. 35.-. 

Pledge, Henry Thomas. Science since 
1500: a short history of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology. (Harper 
Torchbooks.) New York: Harper, 
1959. 356 p. ill. Pap., $1.85. 

II Poliziano e il suo tempo, Atti del 1v Con- 
vegno Internazionale di Studi sul Ri- 
nascimento. Firenze, Palazzo Strozzi, 


23-26 sett. 1954. Pub. by the Istituto - 


Naz. di Studi sul Rinascimento. Fi- 
renze: Sansoni, 1957. 340 p. [Four 
large papers on Politian (by A. Garin, 
L. Malagoli, A. Mancini, and M. 
Apollonio), and many other papers 
by V. Pernicone, A. Perosa, N. Ru- 
binstein, C. Grayson, C. Angeleri, 
G. Fumagalli, C. Vasoli, A. Campa- 
na, R. Weiss, J. Hill Cotton, M. G. 
Nardi, R. P. Oliver, A. Marinoni, 
R. Lo Cascio, G. Secchi Tarugi, and 
E. Viviani Della Robbia. ] 

Petri Pompanati Mantuani. Libri quinque 
de fato, de libero arbitrio et de praedestina- 
tione. Ed. by R. Lemay. Lugano: The- 
saurus Mundi, 1957. lxix, 484 p. 

Rabelais, écrivain médicin. Par 22 médecins 
francais et italiens. Ill. d’aprés Gustave 
Doré. (Coll. Grands médecins, grands 
hommes.) Paris: Ed. Garance, 1959. 
258 p. Ill. 1.200 f. 

Reimann, Hannes. Die Einfiihrung des 
Kirchengesangs in der Ziircher Kirche 
Nach der Reformation. Ziirich: Zwingli- 
Verl., 1959. 127 S. Pp. 13.-., sfr. 13.-. 

*Ricart, Domingo. Juan de Valdés y el 
pensamiento religioso europeo en los siglos 
XVI y XVII. Lawrence, Kans.: U of 
Kansas Press, 1959. 141 p. $2.50. 

*Ridolfi, Roberto. The life of Girolamo 
Savonarola. Tr. by Cecil Grayson. 
(Orig. pub. as Vita di Girolamo Savona- 
rola. Roma: Angelo Belardetti, 1952.) 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. 
X, 326. rill. $7.50. 

*Robbins, Rossell Hope. The encyclope- 
dia of witchcraft and demonology. New 
York: Crown, 1959. 571 p. 250 ill. 
$7.50. 
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*Rose, H. J. Religion in Greece and Rome. 
(Harper Torchbook $5.) Orig. pub. as 
Ancient Greek Religion (1946) and An- 
cient Roman religion (1948) by Hutch- 
inson, London. New York: Harper, 
1959. Xiv, 305 p. index. Pap. $1.60. 
[New introd. by author. ] 

Rosen, Sidney. Doctor Paracelsus. Il. by 
Rafaello Busoni. Boston: Little, 1959. 
214 p. $3.50. 

Sancipriano, M. II pensiero psicologico e 
morale di G. L. Vives. Florence: San- 
soni, [19582]. p. KX, 143. 

Santinello, G. II pensiero di Nicolo Cusano 
nella sua prospettiva estetica. Padua: Liv- 
jana, 1958. p. xci, 288. 

*Sarton, George. Ancient science and mod- 
ern civilization. (Harper torchbook 
501.) Three essays on the world of 
Hellenism. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1959 [Repr. of U of Nebraska 
Press ed., 1954]. 111 p. Pap. $0.95. 

Schiavone, M. Problemi filosofici in Mar- 


silio Ficino. Milan: Marzorato, 1957. 
Da32 7 

Secret, F. Le Zéhar chez les Kabbalistes 
chrétiens de la Renaissance. Paris, 1958. 
143 p. 

Tavard, Georges, Henry. Holy writ or 
holy church: the crisis of the Protestant 
Reformation. London: Burns, 1959. 250 
p-30/-. 

Taylor, H. O. Thought and expression in 
the 16th century. and ed. reissue. 2 v. 
New York: Ungar, 1959. $9. 

Thorndike, Lynn. A history of magic and 
experimental science. Vols. vi and vit 
(z7th century). New York: Columbia 
U Press, 1958. x, 695; vill, 808 p. 

Umanesimo e simbolismo. Atti del rv Con- 
vegno Internazionale di studi umanis- 
tici, Venezia, 19-21 sett. 1958. Ed E. 
Castelli. Padua: Cedam, 1958. 317 p. 
Bo plee| Papers by, Has @astelliidt..G. 
Gadamer, E. Przywara, H. Gouhier, 
H. Sedlmayr, E. Garin (‘Alcune osser- 
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vazioni sul libro come simbolo’, p. 91- skich, Seria B. Nr. 7). Wroclaw, 1957. 
102), B. Klein, P. Mesnard, F. Secret 221 p. 
(‘Le symbolisme de la Kabbale chre- Varese, C. Pandolfo Collenuccio umanista. 
tienne dans la “‘Scechina’”’ de Egiodio Pesara: Ente Olivieri, 1957. From Stu- 
da Viterbo’, p. 131-154), S. Caramella dia Oliveriana 4, 1956. 143 p. 
(‘Il problema del simbolo logico nell’-__ Vedaldi, Armando. Cinque profili di filo- 
umanesimo del Cusano’, p. 155-159), sofi francesi: Montaigne, Pascal, Comte, 
P. Rossi, (‘La costruzione delle imma- Bergson, Blondel. Torino: Taylor ed., 
gini nei trattati di memoria artificiale 1958. p. 267. 
del Rinascimento’, p. 161-178), A. Walker, D. P. Spiritual and demonic magic 
Chastel, K. Kerenyi, D. Frey, A. Ten- from Ficino to Campanella. (Stud. of the 
enti, E. Battisti, E. Gradmann, M. Warburg Inst., 22.) London: Warburg 
Batllori, C. Vasoli (“‘Umanesimo e Institute, 1958. vil, 244 p. 
sibologia nei primi scritti lulliani e Wallace, R. S. Calvin’s doctrine of the 
mnemotecnici del Bruno’, p. 251- Christian life. London: Oliver; Toron- 
302), R. Volmat. to: Clarke, Irwin, 1959. 27 /6; $6. 

Jan Ursyn z Krakowa. Modus epistolandi *Williamson, Rev. Claude, comp. Let- 


cum epistolis exemplaribus et orationibus 
annexis. Ed. by Lidia Winniczuk. (Pol- 
ska Akademia Nauk, Instytut Badan 
Literackich, Biblioteka Pisarzow Pol- 


ters from the saints. (Selected letters, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, to Blessed Robert 
Southwell.) New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. x, 214 p. $6. 
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By Ulysse Chevalier. 2 volumes, 4to. 1692 pages, bound. Paris, 1894-1903 (slightly 
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PARTIAL LISTING OF 


Reprints, New Editions and Publications 1959-1960 


QUETIF, J.-ECHARD, J. Scriptores ordi- 
nis praedictorum recensiti, notisque histori- 
cis et criticis illustrati. 4 vols., folio, buck- 
ram. (Paris 1719-1721). 150 SETS ONLY. 
Now ready. Published in the preferred four 
volume format on ‘laid’ paper. $175. 

An indispensable general bio-biblio- 
graphical medieval and Renaissance source 
work—though specifically related to the 
Dominican Order. Valuable for theology, 
hagiography, history, philosophy, culture, 
art, biography, manuscripts, palaeography, 
university history, etc. from the 18th c. to 
1720. Besterman (8ed.) 1039: Mudge, 
Guide (6 ed.) p. 310; Rashdall, ‘Of great 
value’; Gross, 2202. 


OMAN, SIR CHARLES. The history of 
the art of war in the Middle Ages. 2nd rev. 
ed., 2 vols., maps, illus., 1000+pp. NY 
1960. $25 
On Colorado List; Gross, 14; Paetow, p. 
149; Camb. Med., passim; Vasiliev, p. 778; 
Dutcher, H511; “The only authoritative 
English work . . . Describes the history of 
warfare... military tradition... infantry 
... gunpowder.’ 


FLICK, A. C. The rise of the mediaeval 
church and its influence on the civilization 
of Western Europe from the first to the 
13th century. 637 pp. buckram. (1901) 
NY 1959. $15 
Shaw List: p. 595; Pactow, prime number 
428. Standard. ‘The (church) institution as 
a part of civilization is traced rather than 
the growth of dogma...’ Watson, in: An- 
nals, 35:719. ‘Testimony that history of the 
church demands a different perspective... 
By virtue of this aim gains its interest and 
significance .. . No other book covers the 
field in this way.’ Am. Church Hist., 15:641. 


DIEHL, CH. L’Afrique byzantine. 2 vols., 
668 pp., 89 illus., maps, buckram. (P 1896) 
1959. $28.50 
‘Great book’; ‘Standard’ Charanis (1957); 
‘Capital work’ ibid., p. 323. ‘Vivid... 
Most accurate scholarship’ Ostrogorsky, 
p. 8; Vasiliev, p. 748. 


DIEHL, CH. Justinien et la civilization 
byzantine au Vle siecle. 2 vols. 695 pp., 
138 illus. (P 1901) 1960. $28.50 
‘Epoch-making in itself? L. Brehier, in 
Hist. et Historiens II, 666. ‘Ouvrage re- 
marquable’ ibid., p. 674. ‘The most com- 
prehensive . . . account’ Charanis, ‘Com- 
prehensive research’ Ostrogorsky, p. 8. 


DIEHL, CH. Etudes sur 1!’administra- 
tion byzantine dans i’Exarchat de Ravenne 
(568-751). 440 pp., buckram. (P. 1888) 
NY 1959. $17.50 
The Ravenna exarchat consisted of all 
Italy north of Naples. ‘Great publication’; 
‘Standard’ P. Charanis, in: Diehl, Byzan- 
tium (1957). ‘Never... have the methods 
of the imperial government been so well 
analyzed’ L. Brehier, in: Hist. et His- 
toriens II, 764; Vasiliev, p. 748. 


PATON, LUCY ALLEN. Studies in Ar- 
thurian romance. New ed. with bibliog. by 
R.S. Loomis. NY 1960. $9.50 
‘Invaluable’ J. D. Bruce, I, 80; ‘Without a 
peer...’ Nitze, in M.L.N. 14:82; ‘Basic’ 
Utley (1958). Loomis’ 1960 essay and bib- 
pee have greatly enhanced the original 
work. 


HIBBARD, LAURA A. Mediaeval ro- 
mance in England: a study of the sources 
and analogues of the non-cyclic metrical 
romances. NY 1960. $9.50 
Invaluable adjunct to Wells, Manual of 
Writings in Middle English, but within its 
scope more useful in that she ‘examines in 
greater detail and gives fuller information’ 
on the thirty-nine romances treated. Year’s 
Work in Eng. 5:91. ‘Careful compilation. 
Should supersede other bibliographical col- 
lections [non-cyclic romances].’ (ibid.) 


SCHOEPPERLE, GERTRUDE. Tristan 
and Isolt, a study of the sources of the ro- 
mance. 2 vols. New edition with bibhiogra- 
phy by R.S. Loomis. NY 1960. $25 
‘It remains after forty years the main study 
on Tristan’ Roach (1959). ‘Basic’; ‘Fine 
scholarship’ Utley (1958). ‘Fine study’ J. 
D. Bruce. ‘Index of themes and motifs is 
most useful for studies of medieval fiction 
outside the romance of Tristan’ R. S. 
Loomis (1959). New edition enhanced by 
Loomis’ valuable classified bibliography 
and lengthy essay. 


EISNER, SIGMUND. A tale of wonder: 
a source study of (Chaucer’s) ‘The Wife 
of Bath’s Tale’. 148 pp., cloth, bibliog. $6 
A major contribution to Chaucerian and 
Arthurian studies as well as in medieval 
romance. Places Chaucer’s work in proper 
relationship to its analogues. Indispensable 
adjunct to, probably superseding, May- 
nadier (1901). 


At your bookseller or 


BURT FRANKLIN, PUBLISHER 


514 WEST I13 STREET, NEW YORK 25, NEW YORK 
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Medieval and Renaissance Studies 


By THEODOR E. MOMMSEN 
Edited by EUGENE F. RICE, JR., Cornell University 


Tuesz essays deal with three major topics: the diplomatic and military 
history of Italy and Germany in the late medieval and early modern 
periods; Petrarch; and early Christian historiography, especially the 
historical thought of Augustine and Orosius. They touch on matters 
as various as the meaning of the Epiphany, early Renaissance minia- 
tures, Italian condottieri, and the destruction of the Parthenon. 

Most of the book’s varied material, however, is brought to bear on 
the analysis of a single great problem—that of the complex transitions 
from classical to Christian conceptions of history in late antiquity and 
from medieval to modern ones during the Renaissance. 


4o2 pages, illus., $5.75 


J 
Petrarch’s Testament 
Edited and translated, with an Introduction, by THEODOR E. MOMMSEN 


“Tue original manuscript, written in Petrarch’s own hand, seems to 
have disappeared shortly after the poet’s death, and there is considerable 
variation in the text of the surviving manuscript copies and in the 
printed versions. The most important of these are here collated and the 
variant readings noted. Mommsen has also furnished a translation, the 
first into English, and a fully documented introduction that analyzes 
and explains the provisions of the Will and places the whole in its his- 
torical setting. Anyone familiar with the editor’s erudition will need 
no assurance that the scholarly apparatus is impeccable.’’—American 
Historical Review 101 pages, $3.50 
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